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REVIEWS 

Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America. 
By David Stevenson. Weale. 

Report of the Commitiee of Ways and Means, in 
the Legislature of New York, March 1838. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Tas ‘Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North 

America’ is the result of personal observation, 

made, during a recent tour, by a person fully 

competent to report on the subject. Mr. Ste- 
yenson was limited as to time, but he foreknew 
what to look for, and how to estimate what .he 
found, and was thus enabled to collect together 
agreat deal of valuable information. Much of 
this is, indeed, strictly professional, and much 
that is professional is so obviously the result of 

ial circumstances, as not to be generally 
applicable ; still, as he observes, it may prove 
useful “ by suggesting various methods of work- 
ing, adapted to local circumstances or limited 
funds.” One difference, which is generally 
found to exist between the great national works 
erected in Europe and in America, is obvious, 
and has been the subject of much shallow com- 
ment. In the one country, everything is not 
merely new, but to a great extent temporary; 
in the other, all things are either old or intended 
to last for ages, and permanence is their distinc- 
tive character. How could it be otherwise? 

Where trade is small, population scattered, capi- 

tal limited and in urgent demand, the sole 

object is, to open channels of communication at 
the least possible cost, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time; solidity is even inconsistent with 
progression, and tends to check developement. 
But the wooden quay will serve to land the 
stone with which a pier may be built, and the 
rough wooden lock enables the projector to fill 
the canal, which then carries at easy cost the 
materials for more perfect and durable con- 
struction, and raises the revenue to pay for it. 

It is the vast energies of the Amercian people, 

the extent to which they avail hotesdlees of 

circumstances, the far-seeing, and far-reaching 
policy with which they project and carry on their 
internal improvements, the great works the 

accomplish in proportion to their means, which 
ought to excite astonishment. America, it is 
true, has been greatly favoured by nature. She 
has a line of coast unequalled for its harbours 


and roadsteds; her lakes are inland seas; and 
her magnificent rivers are the high roads of 
civilization, penetrating into the farthest wilder- 
ness, But other countries have equal or greater 


advantages. The rivers of South America more 
than rival those of the North; the soil is more 
fertile, the climate superior. Let the reader 
contrast the misery and desolation on the shores 
of the Parand and the Paraguay, as exhibited by 
the Messrs, Robertson (see ante, p. 645), with 
the busy, stirring, enterprising life on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. ‘The broad surface of the 
river,” says Mr. Robertson, “was undisturbed 
by. any bark; the land was fertile as nature 
could make it, the climate most salubrious—yet 
all was still as the grave.” There-are, says 
Mr. Stevenson, “between forty and fifty steam- 
varying -from 200 to 700 tons register, 
constantly plying between Buffalo and the 
several ports on the shores of the Lakes.” Yet 
one country has been for three hundred 
years in the undisputed possession of the 
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Spaniards, and the other little more than half 
a century under the controlling influence of 
civilized man. 


Look at the number and extent 
of the canals, and railroads of America. The 
aggregate length of the canals, Mr. Stevenson 
informs us, is upwards of 2,700 miles, and the 
railroads already completed more than 1,600, 
and there are thirty-three others in progress, 
whose aggregate length is 2,500 miles; and one 
of these, he observes, “a mountain railway, I 
can compare to no modern work I have ever 
seen, excepting, perhaps, the passes of the Simp- 
lon, and Mont Cenis; and even these remarkable 
passes, viewed as engineering works, did ‘not 
strike me as being more wonderful than the 
Alleghany Railway.” The ignorant only can 
express surprise, that such works are not com- 
pleted with all the care and high finish which 
are observable in Europe. The wonder is, that 
they are completed, that they are undertaken at 
all. The canals already executed open a direct 
inland channel, from the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
city of New York, either to Quebec or New 
Orleans. 

“ That the reader may be able fully to understand 
the nature of lines o8 inland navigation so enormous, 
I shall (says Mr. Stevenson,) give in detail the route 
from New York to New Orleans, which is constantly 
made by persons travelling between those places. — 


Miles. 






he 

Al yy 3 “ve 

Buffalo to Cleveland by Lake Erie, . esos 

Cleveland to Portsmouth by the Ohio Canal,.. 

Portsmouth to New Orleans by the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, 

Total distance, 

“This extraordinary inland journey of no less than 
2702 miles, is performed entirely by means of water- 
communication ; 672 miles of the journey are per- 
formed on canals, and the remaining 2030 miles of 
the route is river and lake navigation.” 

The fact of a canal, as here stated, of 363 miles 
in length is, in itself, enough to satisfy national 
pride. We shall take leave, therefore, to hint 
to our transatlantic friends, that they had better 
rest content with it, and not force comparisons 
by mere exaggeration. We have heard the 
Erie Canal spoken of by Americans, as the eighth 
wonder of the world. Now, all circumstances 
considered, it is, as we have admitted, an extra- 
ordinary work; but it is a mere ditch in com- 

rison with the canals of Holland and Belgium. 

ts length is indeed greater, but its cross-sectional 
area is as nothing to them: it is, we believe, forty 
feet wide at the water line, twenty-eight feet at 
the bottom, and four feet in depth ; whereas the 
North Holland Canal is 124 feet at the water 
line, fifty-six at the bottom, and no less than 
twenty-one feet in depth—a work worthy to and 
capable of floating a “ great ammiral,” whereas a 
cock-boat might ground in the shallows of the 
other. The advantages of the Erie Canal, the 
honour .it reflects on the projectors and the 
people who executed it, does not depend on its 
size, but on its adaptation to peculiar circum- 
stances, proved, as we shall hereafter show, by 
events. It served to open up the resources of 
the young country. It was a temporary thing 
and served a temporary purpose, and now that 
a larger canal is wanted, it offers facilities for 
construction and furnishes the means. 

But we must proceed, and shall therefore 
rest content with recommending Mr. Stevenson's 
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work to our professional readers. It treats 
especially of lake, river, and steam navigation,— 
of roads, canals, bridges, railways, water-works, 
light-houses, and other matters coming imme- 
diately under the cognizance of the civil engi- 
neer, 

The ‘ Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means’ is a document of more general interest. 
The occasion of its publication was the recent 
partial distribution of the surplus revenue of the 
American Government among the several States 
of thé Union. The‘ Empire State” then received, 
for its share, nearly four millions of dollars; and 
the questjon discussed in this Report is, what 
shall be done with the money? The argument is 
very strong to show that it ought to go towards 


, providing more adequately for the education of 


the people. This, it will be borne in mind, is.in a 
State which, in addition to its present system of 
schools supported by law, has a Common School 
Fund, so called, of about two millions of dollars, 
besides a fund of about 300,000 dollars, intended 
for the encouragement of academies, and other 
institutions of a higher grade. It is remarkable, 
also, that we have this argument in a state paper, 
which seems to be wholly devoted to support the 
cause of Internal Improvements, particularly so 
far as rail-roads an als are concerned. The 
secret of its liberality is, that the Committee 
believe these projected improvements, great as 
they are, to be themselves fraught with resources 
so, abun fficient for their own execution, 
and for nplete acquitt@-af the State 

all burthens, which their mere execution’ may,’ 


70 | for a time, occasion, that they do not consider 


this four millions as required either in aid or 
as a guaranty. The reasoning by which they 
arrive at this conclusion, developes some facts in 
relation to the subject of internal improvement, 
which deserve consideration. 

We need not remind the reader of the position 
heretofore taken by New York on this subject, 
or of the benefit which that State has derived 
from it. It is sufficient to say, that about 
twenty years since they commenced the Erie 
Canal, and that they finished it in a few years 
after, unaided by the general government. The 
cost of this work exceeded seven millions of 
dollars. Its length is 363 miles. When it was 
projected, but two small enterprises of the kind 
had ever been executed in the United States; 
and the scheme was, by the great majority of 
the people, considered so chimeriecal, that it was 
forced into operation with great difficulty. Even 
Jefferson * pronounced the undertaking to be 
utterly visionary, and that it was “at least a 
century in advance of the age.” It appears 
that, four years after the canals had been com- 
menced, the Comptroller of the State prepared 
an estimate of the prospective revenues, in 
which he stated that, for the ten years next suc- 
ceeding their completion, the tolls would amount 
annually to 150,000 dollars, whereas the amount 
actually received during that period exceeded 
ten millions of dollars! Gouverneur Morris him- 
self, who first suggested the work, and saw far 
beyond his contemporaries, failed to appreciate 
the reality of this case. In the memorial in 
which he endeavoured to enforce on the Legisla- 
ture the importance of connecting the Hudson 
with the western waters, after depicting the wide 
spread region aronnd the inland seas, and its 
capacity to supply the means of a great and pro- 
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fitable commerce, he asked if it would be deemed 
extravagant to predict that the canal, within 
twenty years, “would annually bring down 
250,000 tons?” Now, the actual amount which 
reached the sea in 1836, was 696,347 tons, or 
nearly threefold the quantity estimated by Mr. 
Morris; and the total tonnage of that year, up 
and down, exceeded 1,300,000 tons. 

These are curious memoranda for the future 
history of modern improvements in the great 
business and science of the inter-communi- 
cation of the various portions of the globe 
with each other. The whole progress of this 
enterprise is, indeed, well worthy of record. 
The tolls of the canal in 1824, one year before 
its completion, were 289,000 dollars. In the 
next year, they reached 526,000; they rose 
in 1826 to 829,000; in 1833 they amounted to 
1,422,695, although the rates had previously 
been reduced nearly 20 per cent.; and in the 
year 1835 to 1,491,952, although again reduced 
in rate about 15 per cent. On the Ist of July 
1836, they had accumulated to an amount sufti- 
cient for the liquidation of the debt incurred by 
the State in the first execution of the work; and 
the whole of this debt has accordingly been paid, 
with the exception, we believe, of some Euro- 
pean creditors, who apparently prefer waiting 
their appointed time (1848) to being relieved 
prematurely of an investment they like so well. 
The Committee state that the Commissioners, 
who are now furnished, as trustees, with state 
funds for discharging these obligations, have, in 
order to avoid the responsibility incurred in 
keeping so large an amount permanently in- 
vested, offered large premiums to these creditors 
to come forward, receive payment, and surrender 
their certificates. The result is, that in the twenty 
years from 1817 to 1837, the productive property 
of the State has been increased from 2,973,617 
to 22,157,742 dollars, [or after deducting all 
debts, 17,424,985;] the annual revenue from 
619,907 to 1,413,846 dollars; that during the 
same period 500,000 dollars were expended upon 
the public buildings; and that the school and 
literature funds were doubled, the state-tax dis- 
continued, and the people relieved from all ex- 
pense in supporting the government. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the Report 
before us, is an able review of the prospective 
advantages to the State of certain new works of 
improvement which are here advocated or pro- 
posed. It appears that the Legislature of 1835 
passed an act for the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, so soon as the Board should be of opinion 
that the public interest required it. The Re- 
port argues strongly that now is the time. The 
plan, we believe, is to inerease the breadth of 
the canal from 40 to 70 feet, and the depth from 
4 to 7 feet.* The cost is estimated at twelve 
millions. The committee allow fifteen, and say 
the abandonment of the design is out of the 
question; in fact, a large outlay has already 
been made, besides contracts entered into, to the 
amount of three millions. ‘They contend, there- 
fore, for the completion of the work, and for a 
speedy one. They observe—‘ Its annual tolls 
within a few years have been estimated by the 
Commissioners at no less than three millions of 
dollars—equivalent to an income on a capital of 





* The late experiments of Mr. Russell raise a question 
in respect to these alterations, of vital importance. ‘It is 
doubtful,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ whether the increased 
depth will, on the whole, prove advantugeous, especially 
for quick transport. According to Mr. Russell, the velo- 
city of the wave due to a depth of four feet, making allow- 
ance for the sloping sides of the canal, is about seven miles 
an hour; and if the boat is dragged in the top of the wave, 
the horses must travel at somewhat more than this rate, in 
order to keep before it. If, on the other hand, the depth 
of the canal be seven feet, the velocity of the wave will 
be about nine miles an hour; a speed which it would be 
difficult for horses regularly to keep up. The boat would, 
consequently, travel at a less speed than the wave, which 
is shown by Mr. Russell, in his Researches in Hydrody- 
namics, to be very disadvantageous,” 





sixty millions. Of this large sum, at least one 
half, in the judgment of the Commissioners, will 
be paid on property passing to and from other 
States. It is quite evident that such an income will 
enable the State, after making the most judicious 
revision of the rates of toll, to extend its foster- 
ing aid to every portion of its territory, however 
remote or sequestered.” This cannot be done 
without incurring a debt, which is not a favourite 
policy in the States. ‘The Committee, however, 
argue strenuously in favour of it, on the ground 
of experience. On the whole, it is recommended 
to borrow fifteen millions for the enlargement of 
Erie Canal. Then there are two other canals, yet 
to be finished, for which five millions are wanted. 
They also add another five, as a fund which pro- 
bably will be required hereafter for the exten- 
sion of other canals. This makes twenty-five 
millions in all for canals alone. Then they hint 
very strongly the propriety of making a provi- 
sion of about fifteen millions more, “to be paid 
from time to time, for taking rail-roads for public 
use, wherever the State shall find it beneficial 
to the public interest to do so.” This seems a 
liberal view of things for a single State. And 
yet it is not easy to see why the Committee are 
not justified in it, and in the opinion they de- 
clare, that this whole forty millions, proposed to 
be borrowed, may be had “ without imposing 
any burthens upon the people; and that if the 
views of the Commissioners, as to the future reve- 
nues of the canal, are correct, the whole amount 
within thirty years may be reimbursed and added 
to the productive property of the State.” Not 
relying solely, for this conclusion, on the fact 
that, with all their early disadvantages, their first 
canals have come down to them free from debt, 
and worth more than twenty millions, they pro- 
ceed to show that the view of the Commissioners, 
just referred to, is correct. On the steady pro- 
gress of their own population and prosperity 
they rely without an argument. The main ques- 
tion concerns that portion of the ‘‘ Great West,” 
which they wish to accommodate with a channel 
for the transportation of their surplus produce to 
the sea-board, preferable to the circuitous route 
by the Mississippi, which is now most exten- 
sively used; so that the contest virtually seems 
to lie between New York and New Orleans, 
though it does not appear that the Southrons 
have roused themselves as yet to calculate the 
matter so closely as their northern neighbours, 
What a glimpse of gigantic resources have we 
here :— 

“The western termination of the Erie canal looks 
out upon Lake Erie, the most southerly and central 
of that great chain of navigable lakes which stretches 
far into the interior from our western boundary.— 
Around these inland seas, a cluster of five great 
States is rapidly rising. The territory which they 
comprise, and which is to become tributary to the 
canal, embraces that great area extending from 
the lakes on the north to the Ohio on the south, and 
from the western confines of this State to the Upper 
Mississippi,and contains 280,000 square miles.—This 
is fifteen times as large as the State of New York 
west of the county of Oneida—nearly twice as large 
as the kingdom of France, and about six times as 
extensive as the whole of England. It contains 180 
millions of acres of arable land, a large proportion 
of which is of surpassing fertility. The productive 
power of this region is greatly strengthened by the 
facilities it enjoys for cheap and easy transportation ; 
for it is nearly encircled by navigable waters, and its 
broad area is intersected, in numerous directions, by 
streams furnishing ample means of: conveyance— 
while unusual facilities for the construction of canals 
and other artificial channels of communication are 
afforded by the level and uniform character of its 
surface. These being its advantages, it needs only 
the requisite population. Its progress in this respect 
has been surprising. In 1816, Ohio was the only 
state government within its limits. In that year, 
Indiana, having obtained the requisite number of 
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60,000 inhabitants, entered the Union. Illinois ang 
Michigan were then feeble territories, with a few set. 
tlers thinly scattered over their broad surface—while 
Wisconsin, unknown even by name, was an undis. 
tinguished portion of the great north-western territory, 
In the brief period of 21 years such has been the 
influx of population into this great district, that Ohio, 
the eldest member in this brotherhood of nati 
now numbers 1,400,000 inhabitants, Indiana upwards 
of 600,000, Illinois and Michigan (both of whom 
have organized their governments and come into the 
Union) 700,000—while west of Lake Michigan, not 
only is Wisconsin rapidly rising, but even beyond 
the Upper Mississippi, 30,000 citizens have already 
laid the foundations of yet another State—The 
population already embraced within the district in 
question falls little short of 3,000,000, and if the 
same rate of progress shall be maintained for the 
twelve years next to come, by the year 1850 it wil] 
probably exceed 6,000,000. 

“The peculiar activity and energy of these people 
are also worthy of consideration. They probably 
possess a greater aggregate power of production than 
any other portion equally numerous of the human 
race. Their population is made up almost ex. 
clusively of the young, the resolute, the vigorous, 
and the intelligent, who have gone from more 
crowded communities, to seat themselves around this 
chain of waters, and there to build up an empire, 
They have taken with them the laws, habits, lan 
guage, and institutions of their parent sta 
above all, they have carried into that vast field an 
honest love of labour,—and in the very act of organ. 
izing their government, they testified their willing. 
ness to exert and rely upon their own energies, 
abolishing slavery for ever throughout all their limits, 
This group of inland states has two outlets for its 
trade to the ocean—one by the Mississippi, to the 
Gulf of Mexico; the other through Lake Erie and 
the navigable communications of this state, to the 
Atlantic. Whether it be attributable to similarity 
of origin, or laws, or habits, or to ties of consanguinity, 
or superior salubrity of climate, this people evidently 
prefer the market on the Atlantic; and they ar 
making prodigious efforts to reach it. Three great 
canals, one of them longer than the Erie canal, and 
embracing in their aggregate length 1,000 miles, are 
to connect the Ohio with Lake Erie, while another 
deep and capacious channel excavated for nearly 
thirty miles through solid rock, unites Lake Michigan 
with the navigable waters of the Illinois, They are 
also constructing lines of rail-road, not less than 
1,500 miles in extent, in order to reach with more 
ease and speed the lakes, through which they seek a 
conveyance to the sea-board. This undaunted re 
solution is strikingly evinced by the fact, that the 
cost of the great works they have thus undertaken 
(and most of which are in progress), will exceed 
48,000,000 of dollars,a sum far exceeding all that 
New York, with 2,000,000 inhabitants and 200 
years of accumulated wealth, has ever attempted. 
The circumstance, moreover, is particularly im- 
portant, that the public works of each of these great 
communities are arranged on a harmonious plan, 
each having a main line supported and enriched by 
lateral and tributary branches,—thereby bringing the 
industry of their whole people into prompt and profit- 
able action—while the systems themselves are again 
united on a grander scale in a series of systems com- 
prising an aggregate length of more than 2,500 miles, 
with Lake Erie as its common centre. The various 
portions of this vast work are now in a train of rapid 
construction. Indiana alone has 6,000 men in her 
employ, and Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, are mak- 
ing correspondent efforts; so that it may be con- 
fidently predicted that, within seven years from this 
time, the whole inland trade of that broad region 
around the lakes will crowd the entrance of the Erie 
canal, on its way to the Atlantic.” 

The minute calculations by which the view of 
the committee is sustained, especially in reference 
to the amount of tonnage which this vast country 
may be expected to furnish, we are compelled 
to pass by. Allowance is of course made for 
the rapid growth of this community, and for the 
consequent drawback for some time on theif 
surplus for exportation; but it appears, never 
theless, that during the last season, exports 
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amounting to 15 or 20 millions of dollars, de- 
seended the Mississippi, and its tributaries, from 
that of the valley of the river north of the 
Ohio, and constituting part of the great district 
under examination. 

The committee add, that even now this com- 
munity contributes to the revenues of New 

ork :— 
ms Perhaps,” they say, “ no fact could be stated to 
fllustrate more strikingly the value of the Union, in 
binding in bonds of mutual benefit, all our commer- 
dal interests, and in animating every portion of our 
yarious industry, than the circumstance, that the 
food thus exported from the inmost recesses of the 
west,—exchanged for cotton at the mouth of the 
Mississippi,—ex ported in that form to the workshops 
of Europe,—again exchanged for their fabrics, and 
prought home by our shipping to the sea-ports of 
the North,—is at last returned through the Erie 
Canal to the luxuriant vallies from which it originated ; 
thus revolving through the whole circle of our wide- 

commerce. It is only when we view this 
canal as one of the mighty segments of that vast 
circle, that we can estimate the transcendent impor- 
tance and grandeur of its connexions.” 

So much for the Erie canal. We will only 
add to the view of the case furnished by the 
works before us, that there are lateral branches 
to the extent, we believe, of more than 200 
miles, not to mention others still in progress; 
that there are other canals in this State, con- 
structed by private companies, and that one of 
them is 109 miles long. 

We have gone somewhat at length into this 
subject, because we consider it as one of great 
intrinsic interest to all who watch with curiosity, 
if not with pride, the developement of the ener- 
gies of all free states, and especially of states 
stimulated and sustained by institutions, and 
still more by temperament and constitution, de- 
rived from ourselves. It is also a subject com- 
paratively unbroached in Europe. No adequate 
conception is generally entertained of the state 
of things in the New World, as regards the 
amount of what may be called their physical 
resources. It is indeed a new world. 








The Guide to Service—The Maid of All-work. 
—The Lady’s Maid, London: Knight & Co. 


We know not exactly what to say to this new 
class of works. ‘The actual state of education 
is so very bad, the darkness of intellect pre- 
valent among the humbler classes is so painful 
to contemplate, and so mischievous in its conse- 
quences, that any attempt to awaken their 
dormant faculties, and bring them really within 
the moral pale, should be received with gratitude. 
But entertaining as we do considerable doubt 
whether the execution is at all proportionate to 
the design, and being satisfied that further 
inquiry is necessary, to fit the upper classes to 
become profitable instructors of the lower, we 
cannot bestow that hearty praise which we 
desire upon the exertions of the meritorious 
individuals, who undertake the composition of 
works like those we have placed at the head of 
this article.—Of all the writers who have ad- 
dressed themselves to the uneducated working 
vag of the public, Benjamin Franklin alone 
as produced much and lasting impression; for 
having himself passed through their condition, he 
has addressed them in language that is familiar 
tothem. In all communication of intelligence, 
we commence with the known: and there must 

some community of thought and feeling 
between the parties, as a starting point of agree- 
ment. Mr. Urquhart has endeavoured to show 
that a misintelligence arising in the different 
application of certain abstract terms, is an 

ectual barrier between the Europeans and the 
Turks; so that the stranger, in his intercourse 


the Tower of Babel. Something similar must | 
ever take place in the attempt to address those, 
with whose ideas and habitual sentiments we are 
not perfectly acquainted. It is not sufficient, 
that the language employed should be so plain, 
as to supersede the use of a dictionary: if the 
moral import of the words be not conveyed, if 
they presuppose feelings which do not exist, if 
they present healthy thoughts to bosoms morbid 
with prejudice, or galled with insult, they will 
neither enlighten, nor amend. It is on this 
account, probably, that Franklin confined him- 
self so frequently to the economical and pecuni- 
ary side of morality, as being that on which his 
readers were the most easily moved. Yet even 
he was perhaps not fully aware of his own perso- 
nal advantages, and attributing to others his own 
healthy moral and intellectual constitution, did 
not always reduce his instructions sufficiently to 
the general level. Mrs. Fry, too, must have 
experienced much difficulty in her first at- 
tempts to reclaim the inmates of gaols, whose 
diseased and gangrened morality, or immorality, 
must have long surpassed her inexperienced 
imagining. Swift, on the contrary, in his iro- 
nical advice to servants, would have been per- 
fectly intelligible to them, when they read it 
in its literal application. John Ostler would 
thoroughly comprehend the fitness of leaving 
the horse to eat the manger; and the cook 
would be quite at home in putting her master’s 
meat into the grease-pot; for those thoughts, 
however, which do not manifest themselves in 
immediate action, or produce only such overt acts 
as the general observer would find no interest 
in noting, Swift would have been as likely to 
mistake his servants, as any other less observant 
person. We think, then, that for want of a 
frank and hearty communication between the 
different classes of English society, no one of 
them, throughly understands the other: and 
in the instance of the works which stand at 
the head of this article, it seems to us that the 
authoress, from this cause, has not got at the 
whole interior of the minds she addresses. Her 
maid of all-work is an abstract creation of her 
own imagining, not a real flesh and blood maid, 
with the habits and ideas inevitable in her 
position: we, therefore, strongly suspect that she 
will not succeed in convincing many of the body 
of the fitness of her doctrines, of the correctness 
of her notions on the value of motive influences, 
as she presents them to their consideration. 
Domestic service is a very peculiar position 
in society, producing its own feelings and asso- 
ciations; and it is as impossible for the great 
mass of servants to rise above their condition, as 
for a fish to inhabit the upper air. Individual 
exceptions apart, the morality of the servant 
is a necessitated consequence of that of the 
master. In the families of the middle and 
upper classes, at least it is very generally the 
case, that a kind, considerate, and orderly mas- 
ter, makes respectable, attached, and orderly 
domestics. But to produce this effect, not only 
the will, but the means must be forthcoming; 
and in ordinary life, those means are not to be 
commanded. Service is essentially a hard con- 
dition, and if the poor man’s dog shares largely 
in the privations of his master, it is still worse 
with the poor man’s servant. An unbroken 
succession of painful and disagreeable sensations, 
however, will bring a series of hard and bitter 
feelings. The best dispositions will in the long 
run be soured, and the best principles give way 
before perpetual annoyance. Here then is a 
vicious circle from which there is no escape. In 
the lower department of servitude, the master’s 
necessities press on the servants, and the servant's 


critical article, has accused the Irish servants of 
a disposition to domestic larceny ; and she attri- 
butes it to the ill-treatment to which that class 
are exposed. But in this she has generalized 
too rapidly. The Irish servants as a body, are 
singularly honest. They may be drunken and 
negligent: but the worst of them are for the 
most part trustworthy ; and dishonesty is the ex- 
ception. For this, there are many reasons: the 
want of a vent for stolen goods, and the catholic 
habit of frequent confession go for much. In the 
poorer lodging-houses of the capital, where food 
is scanty and of an inferior quality, tea, sugar, 
spirits, bread, and butter may, and must, be in 
great jeopardy; and it is so, under such cir- 
cumstances, all over the world. 

It is nevertheless a general truth, that in Ire- 
land a wide and impassable gulf between the rich 
and the poor, has deteriorated the habits of the 
servants, as compared with those of other na- 
tions, in common with the rest of the labouring 
classes; and it has rendered the upper classes 
tyrannical to their households, as co are des- 
potic in their capacity of landlords and ma- 
gistrates. Servants, too, are badly lodged, and 
little cared for in their hours of sickness and of 
sorrow. This has its natural effect, in laziness 
and indifference to the master’s interest: and it 
is right and fitting that such should be the case: 
but Miss Martineau has been unhappy, in her par- 
ticular illustration, and has drawn too much from 
one or two particular instances. We fully agree, 
however, with this lady in believing that the 
first step to raising the moral character of domestic 
service, is to improve the physical condition of 
the servant,—at the same time raising him in his 
own estimate as a responsible being, by more 
affectionate and respectful behaviour towards 
him. It is not by placing before our domestics, 
the abstract truth, that service is an honourable 
condition, that we can make them believe the 
fact, if our whole conduct teaches them that they 
really hold no place in our esteem. Practically, 
the servant finds his market over-stocked; and 
he is thus made to feel, that when his ser- 
vices are accepted, he is the obliged party— 
the master, with his money, is at no loss to 
purchase service; the domestic cannot always 
discount his labour into ready cash: a sense of 
inferiority is thus pressed upon him. The master 
also always commands, and the servant must 
always obey; andit is scarcely rational to expect, 
that they who can never exercise a will of their 
own, can really believe that theirs is an honour- 
able condition. 

Independently of mere treatment, there is 
another circumstance, influential on the morals 
of servants. ‘The greater number of families 
cannot afford to maintain inefficient servants, 
and therefore select them from among the 
young and the vigorous. If their domestics 
fall into sickness, or begin to decline in life, 
they part with them. In general, families 
change their servants far too lightly; and ser- 
vants are compelled to pass too much of their 
time out of place, to permit of their laying by 
any considerable portion of their wages. Thus, 
they are neither attached to their service by affee- 
tion, nor by interest; andaselfish, narrow-hearted, 
and even dishonest policy is the natural conse- 
quence. Foreigners,—the French, Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Spaniards, usually act with more libe- 
rality and justice towards their domestics, and are 
proportionately better served. ‘Till we English 
imitate them in this respect, it may be doubted 
whether the most penetrating intellect will suffice, 
for obtaining such a knowledge of the servant's 
disposition, as will enable one, not of the craft, 
to address the body with eflect. At best, the 





conduct thus demoralized, re-acts on the master ; 
till war, offensive and defensive, becomes their 





With the orientals, only renews the confusion of 





natural condition. Miss Martineau, in a recent 


composition of such books, must be a jumping 
to conclusions, often inadequate and fallacious. 
As for the mechanical instruction, the meretech- 
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nicalities of domestic service, we are not inclined 
to think the information offered in these tracts of 
any great value. The sort of service, and the 
mode of conducting it, varies so much in every 
different family, that on a change of service, 
much of the business is to be learnt over again ; 
and for the more general outlines of duty, one 
day’s practical instruction is worth a volume of 
written advice. For these reasons, we cannot 
but consider these guide books as mere child’s 
play; and indeed as being so far pernicious, as 
they tend to create misconception on the subject, 
and to mislead employers into a belief that they 
are effecting something for the employed, by 
writing and disseminating such publications. 











Zand Sharks and Sea Gulls. By Capt. Glas- 
cock, R.N. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Hene we have two single gentlemen rolled into 
one—two novels under one name—for though 
some of the personages figure in both, the tale 
of the Land Sharks is fairly wound up in the 
second volume, and we then put off to sea, and 
make a first venture among the Gulls. The 
story is not worth unravelling; indeed, we were 
often perplexed to know how particular scenes 
and characters tended to bring about the cata- 
strophe. The Captain was never very famous 
for the management of a plot; his power lies in 
scene-painting—scenes from life, and, to our 
thought, they must be scenes from sea life. 
These he depicts with great force and truth ; 
and the best thing we can do, both for reader 
and author, is to give one of them as a specimen 
of the work. There are several that would serve 
our purpose, but the developement of character 
by dialogue requires more space than we can 
well spare. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with the confessions of a dying sailor. 
The chaplain having been sent for, now enters 
the sick ward— 

“*T axes yer pardon, sir,’ said Paul, ‘ for dragging 
ye so far for’ard in such a head-sea; I does indeed, 
Mr. Lawrence ; but ye may depend on it, sir, there’s 
never another parson in the sarvus as I send for ‘sides 
yerself,’ he added, offering to his pastor an awkward 
tender of his heated hand.—* Rather warm,’ said 
Lawrence, replacing the hand of the patient gently 
in his hammock. ‘Still,’ added the chaplain, * there 
appears to be little of fever hanging about you.’— 
* Ah, sir, a heavier thing nor fever ‘s a-hangin’ here!” 
sighed Paul, raising his huge, brown, weather-beaten 
hand to his broad brow. * * ‘ But I well knows I 
could meet my fate the firmer, could I only lighten 
a little o’ this terrible load aloft..—* Well, unburden 
your mind to me,’ said Lawrence, consolingly. * Pos- 
sibly we may manage to lighten a little of your load.’ — 
***Bless yer comfort-talkin’ tongue! I well know’d 
ye was never the man to refuse a helpin’ hand to a 
feller-cretur in trouble—I was sartin ye was n’t. Ah, 
Mr. Lawrence,’ he added, with increased emphasis, 
“there is n’t a man or boy aboard, no, not even a soger 
in the ship, as wouldn’t go—go by’ —‘ No ex- 
pletives, Potter,’ exclaimed Lawrence, ‘reveal to me, 
without any reserve, every circumstance connected 
with your troubles. Conceal nothing. Consider me 
your best friend..—* Well, sir, if I must reveal all, 
without any presarve, I thinks I can’t do better 
than begin with the lightest first.’ ‘ Well, then, first 
an’ foremost, sir,’ proceeded Paul, ‘I wishes to ax 
ye, sir, if ye thinks as the heavin’ a contrairry cat 
overboard much of a crime ?*—* Cruelty to animals,’ 
responded the parson, endeavouring to suppress a 
smile, * I have ever deprecated.’-—‘ There it is, Mr. 
Lawrence. No one knows the tortur it brings to my 
mind at night. I sometimes thinks I feels the cretur’s 
claws clingin’ to my hot head, an’ every now an’ 
again as if she was scrapin’ and scratchin’ a hole in 
my burnin’ brain.’ —* But pray, Potter,’ asked Law- 
rence, what reason can you possibly assign for the 
commission of so cruel an act ?’—‘ Well, I ’ll tell ye, 
sir.—I b’longs to the Phee-aton frigate at the time. 
She was a fancy ship, Mr. Lawrence—a reg’lar flyer. 
She’d think nothin’ o’ knockin’ ye off eleven ona 
bowlin’,’ * * * Well, sir, we was comin’ from the Cape 





at the time; and just as we closes the chops o’ the 
Channel, we was catched with just such another 
badgerin’ breeze as this here thundrin’ easterly wind. 
We was six-upon-four at the time, and terribly short 
o’ water.’ * * * Well, sir, on the twelfth night, just 
as they relieves the first watch, up comes Fred on the 
folksel. ‘Still,’ said Fred, lookin’ to wind’ard, an’ 
butt’ning his monkey athaut his chest, ‘still this 
beggarly breeze! Ah!’ says he, ‘that thund’rin’ 
parlee-voo puss is the cause on it all. Yes,’ says he, 
shakin’ his head, ‘ Crappo’s cat ’s a-spittin’ her spite;’ 
for ye see, Mr. Lawrence, "twas an enemy's cat: we 
gets her out of a prize, a brig as we captures home- 
ward bound from the Isle of France. ‘Come, Paul,’ 
says Fred, fixin’ on me to lend him a fist; ‘come 
down with me,’ says he, ‘ I’ll soon settle her hash.’ 
Well, in course, sir, *thout ever givin’ the thing as 
much as the turn of a thought, (an’ more’s the pity 
I didn’t,) down we dives together, bread-bag in 
hand, to the heart o’ the hawser-tier.” 

Crappo’s cat was, of course, found fast asleep 
“ on the very dientical spot” expected, and soon 
thrust into the bag, and sent flying over the lee- 
cat-head. The chaplain consoled the poor fellow 
as best he might, and he proceeded with his 
“‘ worse troubles” :— 

“* Well, sir, what I wants now to know is, whe- 
ther you thinks it much of a sin when 4 man, leavin’ 
the station, stops his lot.‘ What do you mean? I 
understand you not,’ replied Lawrence, affecting 
ignorance of Potter’s question.—‘ Why, when a man’s 
obliged to splice another in another place.-—‘ Surely, 
Potter, you don’t mean to insinuate that you have 
committed bigamy ??—‘Committed what, sir??— 
‘Why, I trust you have not married more than one 
wife.’-—* I am sorry to say, sir, I’ve been obligated 
to splice four in my time..—‘ Four!’ exclaimed the 
parson, in surprise.—‘ Yes, sir; they would have 
me, whether or no.’” 

The first, it appears, was a creole, at Barba- 
does :— 

“* As nice a craft as ever ye clapt eyes on, 
Mr. Lawrence. She was indeed, sir. She used to 
bum-boat the ship. She took a fancy to me, ‘cause 
I used to hand her traps in and out of the boat, and 
listen to her coloured talk atwixt the guns on the 
main deck. It comed on very suddenly, sir. The 
thing was clinched in a crack. ‘Take care of your- 
self, for sake of Sal,’ says she, one evenin’, as I sees 
her into the boat as takes her ashore.’ * * * Nice 
man,’ says she: ‘such nice lub-locks,’ says she, run- 
ning her fingers through these here hanks o’ hair. 
When a craft, Mr. Lawrence, comes to fiddle with a 
fellow’s hair, there’s nothin’ else for it left, but to 
shove the ring on her finger.’ ” 

Instead of following the ship, the lady pre- 
ferred following the soldiers. 

“* So, in course, sir, I’d nothin’ else for it left, but 
to knock off her lot. Doesn’t ye think she desarved 
it, sir ?°—‘ Yes,’ returned Lawrence; ‘ but that did 
not justify you in marrying another while she was 
living." —* Must lot to some one, you know, sir.’” 

The next was a Halifax beauty, who “ took a 
fancy to his tie, and had him afore he well 
know’d where he was.” Like Crappo’s cat, 
however, she had a “nasty way of using her 
claws,” and he “forgot” to lot to her. He then 
consoled himself with a third, met with at Cork, 
not, however, without some misgivings; but, as 
he assured the chaplain, the Irish girls have 
such “ coaxin’, winin’” ways with ’em, “once 
they bring their talk to bear on a body, there's 
no refusin’ em.” Even the kind-hearted chap- 
lain could not tolerate this. 

“* Worse and worse!’ exclaimed the chaplain.— 
‘Lord help me,’ was the ejaculation of the penitent. 
‘Ah! woman’s, sir, the ruin o? man.‘ Then why 
did you take a fourth?‘ Could n't help it, sir. 
When once you get in the way 0” the thing, you 
can’t, can’t help it; and you °d say so too, sir, if you 
once got a glimpse o” Bet.’-—* A glimpse of who ?}— 
‘She as I lots to now. She’s the best o’ the bunch; 
and that ’s the reason,” he added pettishly, ‘that the 
poor thing must lose her turn, as well as the t’other 
three. But, if I only gets over this here beggarly 
bago, I'll never forsake shke,—no, that I wont— 
never, Bet !’°—* This emotion, Potter, does you credit,’ 





returned the parson ; ‘but I wish it had been manj- 
fested for your first wife, who is now living, instead 
of your last, however amiable she may be.’ ] 
Mr. Lawrence, you likes the Creoles—nice-built 
craft. None of your wall-sided wenches,’” 

There are other scenes of a like character, 
and, perhaps, equal merit: we may mention the 
nautical trial, in the Court of Common Pleas, as 
among the best; but enough has been quoted 
to enable the reader to decide how far the work 
is likely to jump with his humour. 





Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
consider and recommend a General System of 
Railways for Ireland. Dublin, 1838. 

A great outcry has been raised against the lavish 

expenditure bestowed, of late years, upon com. 

missions of inquiry; and we do not mean to 
deny that such commissions, like most other 
human institutions, are open to abuse. If the 
commissioners be chosen through favoritism, 
and are negligent or incompetent, or if the ob- 
ject of inquiry be already well understood, or 
lastly, if the inquiry itself be instituted to stifle 
amendments, and throw delay and impediment 
across a desirable course of action, the evil is 
worthy of all censure ; and where such malver- 
sations occur, let the political opponent lay his 
finger on the specific case, and boldly denounce 
it. But the mere general argument from abuse 
to use, is a fallacy as mischievous and dishonest 
as it is (most unfortunately) taking and plausible, 
For ourselves, we hold the more frequent intro- 
duction of commissions as a link in the chain of 
public business, to be not only a good in itself, 
but also the sign of a vast improvement in the 
spirit and conduct of governments. Its cus- 
tomary adoption is a direct appeal to the people, 
an acknowledgment that, as government should 
be carried on for their benefit, so its proceedings 
should be open to their scrutiny. It is, more- 
over, proof of a growing sense of the reality of 
responsibility in public functionaries: it is a 
mark that men no longer think that to be com- 
petent to office, the only requisite is, to obtain 
place. Notwithstanding the self-satisfied as- 
sumption with which all ministers, in all times, 
have professed themselves masters of all subjects, 
and equal to all emergencies, and notwithstand- 
ing the frequent proofs afforded by the unfor- 
tunate results of their measures, of ignorance and 
inefficiency, it cannot be doubted that they have 
nevertheless felt themselves compelled to make 
use of subaltern advisers, and assistants, employed 
to cram them on specific occasions, and to work 

up the details of their proposed measures into a 

presentable form. In effect, therefore, some- 

thing analogous to commissioners of inquiry must 
always have subsisted ; but such advisers, when 
chosen in secresy, could rarely perhaps be se- 
lected on the mere ground of sufficiency. Their 
agency, too, must in such cases have been con- 
fined to the working out of a plan already adopted 
and decided upon in the dark; and it would, for 
the most part, tend to conceal from the minister 
his own unacquaintance with his subject, rather 
than to show him its extent, and awaken his in- 
dustry ; and lastly, the payment being indirect, 
must, in the end, have been proportionately bur- 
thensome.to the public, upon whom the labourers 
thus employed are eventually quartered. In the 
modern practice, then, all is gain, through the 
mere publicity of the proceeding. The commis- 
sioners named under the public eye, for a known 
and definite object, that object kept constantly in 
view, the character of witnesses open to canvass, 
their evidence printed, and the inferences an 

recommendations drawn from it exposed to the 
scrutiny of friends and enemies, are so many gua- 
ranties for the accuracy of the result; and if the 
commission itself, at the worst, should show itself 
less than competent or honest, its production is 
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still available as a text for the commentary of 
more intelligent or trustworthy publicists, and 
becomes indirectly, if not directly, a fountain of 
instruction to the public. As a substitute even 
for parliamentary inquiries, these commissions 
have the double advantage of responsibility and 
of professional aptitude. There is in them, at 
Jeast, a much nearer approach to fitness as a 
truth-searching machinery ; and they moreover 
leave the parliament free to bestow its scanty 
time upon objects more completely within the 
here of its powers and functions. In every 
way, therefore, we regard their frequency as being 
among the beneficial results of reform, and of 
the spirit which rendered reform inevitable. 
This conclusion is so obvious, that it needs 
only to be stated fairly, to carry conviction ; but 
if further illustration were requisite, we know 
not where it could more happily present itself, 
than in the Report now before us. Whether we 
consider its subject, which is in so large a degree, 
special, scientific, and professional, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of ordinary judgments, 
or reflect upon the comprehensive views to which 
it is directed, or regard the character of the par- 
ties named to the inquiry, or the manner in which 
they have executed their allotted task, we every 


. where perceive indications of fitness and expe- 


diency. None but engineers could adequately 
direct the legislature on the scientific details of 
railroads—none but political, economists could 
comprehend the vast field of interests at issue— 
and none other than a jury as remarkable for 
moral worth, as for general intelligence, could 
carry with it that weight which is necessary to 
give effect to its verdict, with assemblies so con- 
stituted as those to which the Report is address- 
ed. To have conceived the idea of such an in- 
uiry—to have admitted that the instruction of 
the public relative to its own interests is among 
the legitimate objects of ministerial function,— 
and to have committed the task of enlightening 
them to parties so well adapted for their office, 
are all circumstances pregnant, as far as they go, 
with satisfaction for the present, and with hope 
for the future. 

It would be difficult to point out, in the whole 
round of possible legislation, a theme involving 
so many, so various, and so important branches 
of knowledge, as that embraced by this Report. 
The scientific and economical construction of 
railroads is in itself an ample occupation for 
abilities of the highest order ; the politico-econo- 
mical considerations, which should determine 
their course and destination, embrace another 
wide and various field of inquiry ; the estimate 
of their probable pecuniary return affords a third 
investigation of no ordinary complexity ; while 
a just prevision of the possible amount of their 
indirect and national advantages, can only be 
obtained by intelligence of the highest order, 
when placed in the most commanding points of 
view: but when to all this is added, the single 
consideration that the locus in quo is Ireland,— 
that debateable land of all political and economic 
science—that land of contradictions and excep- 
tions,—imagination can hardly conceive a pro- 
blem of more difficult solution, or more worthy 
of public solicitude. 

Few readers of the Atheneum will require to 
be reminded of the injuries which the public has 
sustained in England, owing to the peculiar 
agency employed in the construction and distri- 
bution of railways,—that is, by their being left 
to individual speculation, and the unrestricted 
competition of capitalists. - Bubble companies, 
crude schemes concocted by incompetent judges, 
lines chosen where not wanted, or without re- 
ference to other neighbouring channels of traflic, 
have been the occasions of enormous private loss 
and en disappointment ; and even those lines 
which have been the most happily selected, have 
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been saddled with a ruinous outlay, and fallen 
short of an attainable perfection, through causes 
strictly incidental to their being made objects of 
private enterprise. The same consideration has 
also tended to deprive these undertakings of 
that parliamentary protection which is essential 
to their prosperity,—a protection which should 
have secured them from mischievous rivalries, 
dishonest opposition, and the undue influence of 
powerful proprietors. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely be doubted, that many lines of great 
public utility have been left unattempted, from 
the mere want of a prospect of sufficient imme- 
diate return to tempt the speculator. 

It is now matter of record, that through the 
customary prevalence of a centralizing system 
of administration on the continent, railroads, in 
common with other great works, have been 
placed under the supervision and controul of the 
government; so that the lines, not being left to 
the chances of individual speculation, or the 
caprices of capitalists, have been combined with 
unshackled engineering skill, and with long- 
sighted views to future operations, and have 
been executed in a much more economical 
manner than hitherto has attended their con- 
struction in this country. 

Giving, as we do, a decided general preference 
to the English system, which consigns as much 
as possible of the public business into the hands 
of the people, and holding it to be at once a 
one engine of moral and intellectual deve- 
opement, and a more satisfactory mode of ob- 
taining a vast many particular ends, we still 
think that the national highways are legitimate 
objects of governmental concern; that no in- 
terest should be suffered to prevail in their con- 
struction and maintenance, but that of the gene- 
ral accommodation. We hold, more especially, 
that railroads, being matter of such expensive 
outlay, and therefore of so permanent and un- 
alterable a character, should be entered upon from 
the beginning on the most enlarged and best- 
combined considerations, such as would ensure 
the greatest possible circulation at the smallest 
expense. For these reasons, also, we deem it a 
great and inherent evil in the English system, 
that the public railways, constructed for the pub- 
lic service, should be the property of any indi- 
viduals, and, therefore, under their sole personal 
direction, as a private monopoly. ‘The manner 
in which the two systems work in all these re- 
spects, is ably contrasted in the Appendix II., 
attached to the present Report :— 

“The French have used great foresight and pre- 
caution in the principles they have adopted for the 
protection of the public interests. The first great 
projects are drawn up under a principal department 
of the government, at the public expense, in order 
to avoid the confusion and imperfect measure that 
may be originated by partial views, or by the spirit 
of individual speculation. Opinions are formally 
courted from the portion of the public who may be 
supposed to feel a peculiar interest in the under- 
taking ; and that the result has been the selection of 
measures best suited to the country generally, may 
be inferred from the inconsiderable degree of oppo- 
sition that has been made to the plans as they were 
finally brought forward. They are then divided into 
portions, each comprehending the entire of a line 
between one great point and another, including some 
of 100 or 200 miles in extent. An Act is then pro- 
posed in the Legislative Chambers, for any one of 
these undertakings, in which the nature of the work 
is defined, as well as all the terms and conditions to 
which any party undertaking them will be liable, and 
the powers and advantages that will be given to them. 
The measure is discussed, and if approved, it is then 
open to the biddings of capitalists, and consigned to 
such duly qualified parties as offer the most favour- 
able terms. The inducements held out to the capi- 
talists, or parties wishing to embark in the under- 
taking are :—1. The surveys and particulars of the 
project and valuations ready prepared, and suffi- 





ciently in detail to enable them to be thoroughly 
considered and acted upon; 2. The Act of Incor- 
poration given to them; 3. All the powers and ad- 
vantages usually given for the encouragement of great 
public works, to facilitate the procuring of materials 
and conveniences, and for the regulation of labour ; 
4. The co-operation of the government departments 
connected with public works, and which were en- 
gaged in directing the first investigations ; 5. A power 
to levy tolls; 6. And the offer of a contribution, not 
exceeding a given sum, amounting, in some cases, to 
one quarter of the estimate. Amongst the conditions 
with which the companies are usually required to 
comply, are the following:—1. A limited period of 
possession, generally for ninety-nine years—some- 
times only for fifty—after which the establishment is 
to be given up in a good condition, with all its works, 
premises, buildings, &c. to the State; the engines, 
carriages, and other moveables to be taken at a valu- 
ation; 2. The State reserves a right to purchase the 
railway, at a fair value, after a given number of 
years’ possession ; 3. The tolls are defined and fixed 
at moderate rates; 4. The nature of the works is 
defined ; and the system for drainage of country, 
fences, the manner of crossing roads and navigation, 
the limits of curves and gradients, number of lines 
of rails, strength of rail, &c. &c., and the works are 
to be subject to examination and approval; 5. A 
tax to be paid to the government of one-tenth, on 
the amount received for passenger traftic, exclusive 
of the amount charged for tolls, or profit on capital ; 
6. The mails and despatches, with their guards, to be 
carried free of charge; 7. The military, when on 
duty, to be carried at half-price ; 8. Every facility to 
be given, in cases of necessity, to the removal of 
large bodies of troops or military stores; 9. The 
police, the preservation of the railway, and safety of 
its working, and the regulations in general, to be 
subject to the controul of a public department; 10. 
And sometimes the profits to be limited to 10 per 
cent. On these terms, many offers have been made 
to undertake railways of considerable extent, and, in 
lines promising peculiar advantages, even without 
demanding any of the government contribution. 
“The plan of a railway in these countries [Great 
Britain ] originates, as already mentioned, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, with an engineer, solicitor, or 
other ingenious projector, who conceives and draws 
up a proposition calculated to be attractive. The 
plan is laid before a certain number of capitalists and 
associates, who form a company, collect a sum of 
money for the purpose of proceeding with detailed 
surveys and the preparation of a bill. When arrived 
at that point, the engineer, the solicitor, and the 
salaried agents obtain very lucrative employment, 
The survey is made, prospectuses and advertisements 
issued, and the share list filled up, chiefly by parties 
who look to profits by dealing in shares. This list is 
filled with more or less facility, according to the at- 
tractions held out, and likely to be maintained for 
the necessary period; frequently the influence and 
reputation in such concerns of the engineer or soli- 
citor, will be sufficient for the purpose. The bill is 
presented to Parliament; and if it be strenuously 
opposed, particularly by a rival company, then com- 
mences the rich harvest of counsel, solicitors, engi- 
neers, and persons summoned and retained in Lon- 
don for the purpose of giving evidence: discussions 
are entered into respecting every abstract professional 
matter connected with railways: the principles of 
curves and gradients, of friction and gravity, are in- 
vestigated—questions on which, in many cases, the 
counsel, the witness, and the court, are all equally 
ignorant. Then a formal effort may be made, and 
perhaps with success, to reject a measure, after an 
expenditure of tens of thousands of pounds, not on 
account of some very essential grounds of objection, 
but frequently for some such trivial cause as that a 
notice to the proprietor of a small piece of waste land 
was left at No. 23, instead of No. 24, in a given street. 
Thus a project, though possibly of great value, (for 
that does not alter the case,) may be defeated for 
two or three sessions of Parliament, having the whole 
to recommence each time; and the same process 
would have to be gone through before the Committee 
of each House, but that the Lords do not admit of 
so discursive a system. * * The restrictions and 
terms for the protection of the public interests, after 
the project has been set at work, are few and nuga- 
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tory. Everything seems then to be abandoned to the 
company ; though after all, the researches of others 
may perhaps show this first project to be imperfect 
in many points, These are among the natural con- 
sequences of leaving such undertakings (according to 
the received popular notions,) entirely to the exer- 
tion of private capital, ingenuity, and enterprise, 
when it is manifest that the projects thus urgently 
enforced are often taken up for mere temporary ob- 
jects, and that the great body of the same parties, 
having made their account of them, will readily enter 
upon others whose only prospect of success may de- 
pend upon the ruin of the first.” 

We believe that the opinions of the greater 
number of thinkers coincide with our own on 
this subject. But custom had cast us, in Eng- 
land, into another track ; we had no public esta- 
blishments, adapted like the French Ponts et 
Chaussées to the superintendence of such works; 
our prejudices ran against intrusting the govern- 
ment with the necessary powers, and, above all, 
we had no experience to guide us; and now we 
are so far embarked in an opposite system, and 
have created so many opposing interests, that it 
is scarcely possible to alter our course. 

A sense, however, of the incidental evils is 
not the less pressing; and they threaten to ope- 
rate in Ireland to yet greater extent than on 
this side the Channel, owing to the particular 
circumstances of that unfortunate community. 
In Ireland, the want of an abundant capital, 
and the more restricted circulation of commerce, 
render the most rigid economy vitally necessary 
to the success of railroad undertakings; and 
already, in the very outset of the first attempts 
at introducing the improvement, all the mischiefs 
of conflicting interests, hostile speculations, par- 
liamentary and legal expenses, have powerfully 
operated in palsying enterprise, and embarrassing 
its march. Besides its deficient capital, Ireland 
suffers also by the prevalent want of knowledge 
_ concerning its resources; and from this want 
arise the very opposite effects of too sanguine and 
exaggerated notions of possible good, and an un- 
necessary caution and groundless apprehensions 
of failure. ‘The Irish, in general, are seduced 
by a laudable vanity to aim at all the luxuries of 
civilization, possessed by their wealthier neigh- 
bours; their ardent temperament is easily in- 
flamed by prospective advantage, and their spe- 
culative tendencies are not very much dis- 
couraged by the notion, that English capital is, 
some way or other, to stand the brunt of their 
experiments. Hence, an inordinate disposition 
to embark in railway schemes; while the Eng- 
lish, ignorant of the latent resources of the 
country, and prejudiced against the imputed 
turbulence and incivilization of the people, are 
easily alarmed, and less willing to trust their 
money in Irish investments, than they otherwise 
would do. 

Under these circumstances, a public investi- 
gation of the whole subject, while it was yet 
nearly virgin, with the hope of combining some 
of the benefits, at least, of the centralizing 
system, with the freedom of our* own usage 
of private companies, was a happy thought; 
it was the only method to set public opinion 
right, to prevent the sinking an immense capi- 
tal at a certain loss, without obtaining for the 
country the advantage of the best roads, or 
even of insuring their permanent maintenance. 
Connected with these general considerations 
there is an incidental particular, that still further 
extended the labours of the commission: we 
allude to the project of steam communication 
with North America; shortening the voyage by 
the assumption of some western port of Ireland 
as a point of departure, and by the establishment 
of a railway communication between that port 
and Dublin. Recent events have deprived this 
part of the Report of much of its interest ; but 
the examination bestowed on the question is not 





altogether thrown away, as an exponent of the 
general spirit which presides over the schemes 
of projectors, the credulity which exaggerates 
their expectations, and the eagerness with which 
they jump to baseless conclusions. 

After these preliminaries, it is needless to 
state that the field of inquiry embraced in this 
Report is enormous; including not only a con- 
sideration of those particulars in the geography 
of the country which must in a great measure 
determine in its outline the direction of its rail- 
ways, but also the geological structure, in its 
double relation to engineering operations, and to 
produce as it affects the agricultural and com- 
mercial sources of transport and circulation. 
The former is an important element in the ab- 
stract feasibility of the enterprise ; but the latter 
is yet more influential in determining the lines 
most eligible, with a view to public utility and 
a profitable return. This consideration opens 
also the entire field of political economy, the 
condition and distribution of the population, the 
nature, extent, and direction of its industrial 
operations, its physical resources actual and 
latent, the present amount of its circulation, 
and the means already existing for meeting the 
demand. 

An investigation so extensive, conducted as it 
has been with such laborious and such intelligent 
research, is not only valuable for the information 
it is calculated to afford on the subject to which 
it is directed, but must inevitably illustrate the 
general condition of the country and its political 
anomalies. Were railroads abandoned to-mor- 
row, the Report would still remain a precious 
document, affording a clearer insight into the 
causes of the discontent and restless turbulence 
of the people, than could be collected from a 
perusal of half the pamphlets and speeches, put 
forth expressly to throw lights on that vexed 
and vexatious question. 

The very full analysis of the Report given in 
Mr. Rawson’s paper, read at the meeting of the 
British Association (see ante, p. 655), relieves 
us from the necessity of entering into further 
details. It may be well, however, to repeat the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, because 
we have some few words of comment to offer on 
the subject. The Commissioners express their 
conviction that it is of the greatest importance 
to combine in one interest, and under one ma- 
nagement, the whole of the proposed southern 
line, and that the northern be treated according 
to the same principle, and considered as one 
concern; and as it may be difficult, they say, to 
find capitalists willing to undertake such exten- 
sive works, they further propose that govern- 
ment should advance, by way of loan, a con- 
siderable portion of the amount of the estimates 
at the lowest rate of interest, and on the easiest 
terms of repayment, to be secured by mortgage 
on the works. 

Now it strikes us, that in these recommenda- 
tions the Commissioners have not expressed their 
whole thoughts and feelings, but have yielded to 
an apprehended outcry of innovation ; or rather, 
perhaps, to an unwillingness to exceed the limits 
of their commission. As we read the Report, we 
cannot understand it otherwise, than as indicat- 
ing a desire that the railroads of Ireland should 
be undertaken by the government, and become 
a completely national work; and this we con- 
ceive is the secret of the hostility which certain 
parties have manifested against the commission, 
—an hostility sufficiently bitter, where it is not 
absurd, either by its transparent personal mo- 
tives, or its awkward shirking of the matter 
really at issue. Whether or no such be the 
feeling of the reporters, we are certain that 
their arguments are available to no less an ex- 
tent: and from our whole experience of the Irish 
character, and of the manner in which it has shown 





itself in reference to the business of railroads, we 
are thoroughly satisfied, not only that a perfect 
— of railways will never arise out of the 
chaos of individual speculations, but that a fey 
short and insignificant lines will alone be effect. 
ed. The basis of all speculation on this subject 
has hitherto been the hepe of drawing English 
capital to Ireland. We could ourselves name q 
proposed line to which the landed proprietors 
yielded a clamorous approval. When pressed, 
however, for a rough survey, to lay before the 
London capitalists, they would not subscribe ten 
pounds for that necessary preliminary. The 
were desirous, indeed, of the advantages which a 
railroad would confer on their estates; but it js 
needless tosay that few estates, mortgaged as Irish 
property generally is, could bear the expense of 
any considerable part of the undertaking. If the 
average profit of the line be but four per cent., a 
certain loss must attend the execution of those parts 
nearest the remote terminus, precisely where new 
communications are in a national point of view 
of the most urgent necessity. That loss the land 
could not bear; and the remoter capitalist would 
not. If, therefore, the completion of a great 
system of railroads be an object of incalenlahis 
national concern, it is only as a public work that 
it can be effected. The propriety of such inter- 
vention does not rest upon the narrow grounds of 
political economy, the simple question of pecuniary 
loss or profit, A nation may wisely spend money 
upon other considerations, than those which go- 
vern a private capitalist. Nations are not mere 
money-making machines ; but aggregates of sen- 
sitive beings, requiring happiness, and bound to 
morality. But ifthe expenditure of public money 
in Ireland can be rendered available to the re- 
generation of the labouring classes, to the resto- 
ration of the balance between demand and supply 
in the labour market, and, consequently, to the 
re-establishment of peace and of industry, even 
as a pecuniary speculation, it must ultimately 
prove profitable. We know not, indeed, how 
the trading house of Great Britain & Company 
can lay out its money to a greater advantage 
than by bringing its Irish resources into full 
operation. Socially, morally, politically, and 
commercially, Ireland has long been little better 
than a millstone round the public neck—an 
inevitable consequence of the uninterrupted ages 
of bad government. But this is beside the 
question. Ireland, no matter why, is a farm 
in the worst possible condition, out of heart 
and unprofitable. In such cases, the wise pro- 
prietor applies his other resources in the work 
of amelioration ; he advances his capital on the 
prospect of remote but certain returns. 

To the realization of such a project there are, 
we are fully aware, great obstacles. There is not 
only the fearful argument (in these countries an 
all but invincible fallacy) of innovation ; but the 
still more fearful ignorance and prejudices of the 
public on Irish affairs in general. How few are 
there who even see the impending avalanche of 
nine millions of discontented subjects, or dream 
of the sweeping ruin which is implied in its fall. 
On the subject of Ireland, the infatuation is an 
absolute epidemic; and we scarcely venture to 
hope that they, who are most especially opposed 
to its tranquillization, will pretermit their hos- 
tility, till the power to oppose is struck from thei 
hand. Not even can we foresee that their fears 
will let them consent to any merely statistic 
measure that shall tend to increase the power 
of the Irish people, although it should, at the 
same time, remove a part of their discontents. 
Time, however, does wonders; and the Report 
before us will at least contribute to hurry on 
events, by the knowledge of details which it will 
disseminate. In adding the mite of our own 
convictions, we do our duty as journalists, and 
ease our hearts as men. We repeat, then, that 
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ject of a grand and comprehensive system 
alla s for Ireland, is 3 febeed to the 
cause of humanity, of peace, and of national 

rity. If the opportunity be skilfully seized, 
40; if not—but we must conclude. 





China Opened. By the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. Lon- 
don, Smith & Elder. 

The Shajrat ul Atrack, or Genealogical Tree of 
the Turks and Tatars, Translated by Col. 
Miles. Allen & Co. 

# WaittNe is more difficult than compiling from 

ancient authors,” says Mr. Gutzlaif, as an ex- 

Janation of the present low estate of Chinese 

dire: he might have made the aphorism a 

motto for his own volumes, which are for the most 
rt compilations from very ordinary sources. 

n his History of China, published about three 
years ago, Mr. Gutzlaff exhibited some strong 
symptoms of book-making, a disease which we 
regretted to find extending itself into the Celes- 
tial Empire: the volumes before us show that 
the patient is so far gone as to have reached the 
stage of forgetfulness; his memory has suffered 
so much, that he rarely acknowledges his obli- 
gations to those whose information he has appro- 
priated. But not only are these volumes for the 
most part mere compilations, but they are com- 

ilations executed with very little skill; Mr. 

Gutalaff possesses no powers of condensation, no 
comprehensive grasp of mind, and very little 
knowledge of the kind of information respecting 
China most required by European readers. In 
double the number of pages, he has not given 
one half the sterling matter contained in Mr. 
Davis’s volumes; but that gentleman’s object 
was to describe China, while Mr. Gutzlaff’s 
was to make a big book; and both authors 
have perfectly succeeded. But it would be im- 
possible for any person of ordinary attainments 
to have possessed such opportunities of observa- 
tion as Mr. Gutzlaff, without deriving some ad- 
vantage from them; and there are many passages 
in his work which contribute to the very mode- 
rate store of information we possess respecting 
the internal condition of the Celestial Empire ; 
to these we shall direct our attention especially, 
as the controversies respecting the trading capa- 
bilities of China have bon recently revived in 
the commercial world. 

The geography of the empire remains pretty 
nearly in the same state in which it was left by 
the Jesuits more than a hundred years ago, with 
the exception of the coast-line, accurate charts 
of which have been published by the East India 
Company ; indeed, the science has rather retro- 
graded; since the expulsion of the Jesuits, the 
Chinese have laid aside mathematical rules in 
constructing, and thus rendered their charts as 
inaccurate and clumsy as they were in the reign 
of king Yu, who lived shortly after the Deluge. 

“The orthodox tenet, that the earth is a square, 
likewise contributed towards retarding the progress 
of the geography of the country. It would have 
been exceedingly profane to construct a map without 
the four seas, and the Middle Kingdom surrounded 
with paltry islands. The writer has in his possession 
a chart which was lately published by order of the 
Emperor; it presents a gorgeous picture of China; 
places Africa, Russia, and England in the north- 
western corner, as some bits of islands, separated by 
narrow straits.” 

King Yu’s charts, if not a modern forgery, 
must be very curious and interesting to geo- 
ogists. 

* Not long after the Deluge, tlie celebrated founder 
of the Hea dynasty, Yu, as we are informed in the 
Shoo-king, had the empire surveyed, and engraved 
the maps of the nine districts into which he divided 
it upon nine brazen vessels, which were kept in the 
palace as a palladium of the empire. The map is 
still extant ; though exceedingly rude and imperfect, 
it furnishes us with some ideas of ancient China, just 





emerged from the Deluge, and still partly suffering 
under the dreadful consequences of this calamity. 
The course of the rivers, and even the outline of the 
coast, differs widely from its present formation, and 
though we allow a great share to inaccuracy and 
ignorance, we are nevertheless tempted to believe 
that the physical situation of China has undergone 
considerable changes during the lapse of 3,000 years, 
It is rather remarkable, that the division of the 
country made by Yu was instituted with the view of 
levying taxes in a proper manner, and regulated ac- 
cording to the natural productions of each district.” § 

The circumstance mentioned in the last sen- 
tence throws great suspicion on these charts; a 
regular system of taxation immediately after the 
Deluge is fully as improbable, as Col. Thomp- 
son’s jocular supposition of Noah’s enacting 
corn-laws in the ark, and reducing Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet to the condition of distressed manu- 
facturers. 

The Natural History of China is a wide field, 
which has been as yet very partially explored. 
Among the collection of Chinese books in the 
possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is 
a treatise on animals, which, if it be a fair spe- 
cimen of Chinese zoology, fully proves that little 
information on that subject can be obtained from 
native authors; for it abounds with absurd fables, 
and the descriptions are so loose, that it would be 
difficult in most cases to determine the species of 
any animal mentioned. We notice this in jus- 
tice to Mr. Gutzlaff, because it may excuse the 
meagreness of his zoological notices. The fol- 
lowing account of the musk-deer contains some 
particulars not generally known :— 

“* The Musk deer, Shaymashus moschifera, is found 
in Tibet, Western Tatary, and the adjacent provinces 
of China. It is a species of antelope, about the size 
of a moderate hog ; with a small head, a round hind 
quarter, delicate limbs, and without a tail. From 
the upper jaws, two long curved tusks project down- 
wards: long bristles, not unlike the quills of a por- 
cupine, cover the body. The musk is a secretion, 
formed in a little bag resembling a wen, near the 
navel, which is found only upon the males. Its flesh 
is eatable. In Tibet it is considered the property of 
the state, and can be hunted only by permission of 
government. It delights in the coldest regions of the 
mountains, and bids defiance to the pursuit of man. 
In taking the musk from the animal, when still alive, 
it is necessary to bind up the bag instantly; for 
otherwise it is absorbed in the flesh, and retains no 
smell.” 

There is also some novelty in the account of 
the fishing cormorant and the fighting quails :— 

“The fishing cormorant, which is trained to dive 
and catch the unwary fish, proves very useful. To 
prevent it from swallowing its prey, an iron ring is 
put around its neck, so that it is obliged to deliver 
its quota to its owner. It is as well trained as the 
falcon in Europe, and seldom fails to return to its 
master, who rewards its fidelity by feeding it with the 
offals of the fish it has caught. On the coast, a great 
number of curlews are to be found. Quails, which 
are to be met with in great quantities in the north, 
are greatly valued by the Chinese, on account of 
their fighting qualities. They carry them about in 
a bag, which hangs from their girdle, treat them with 
great care, and blow occasionally a reed, to rouse 
their fierceness. When the bird is duly washed, 
which is done very carefully, they put him under a 
sieve with his antagonist, strew a little Barbadoes 
millet on the ground, so as to stimulate the envy of 
the two quails; they very soon commence a fight, 
and the owner of the victor wins the prize. Good 
fighting quails sell at an enormous price, and are 
much in request.” 

The geographical descriptions of the provinces 
are taken with very little alteration from Malte- 
Brun; there are, however, a few interesting ad- 
ditions, among which we may reckon the account 
of the celebrated porcelain-munufactory at King- 
te-ching. 





“The materials of which the porcelain is made, 
are two different kinds of stone, the Pe-tun-tsze, and 
Kaou-lin; the latter of a whitish, the former of a 


greenish cast. They are pulverized in a mortar, and 
the substance refined and made into a paste. It is 
then kneaded, rolled, and wrought into a solid sub- 
stance, to make the China-ware compact, and thus 
it passes into the hands of the potter, who either 
forms the vessels upon a wheel, or moulds them, and 
afterwards finishes them with a chisel. They are 
then dried, shaped, and painted with a white mineral 
oil, which adds to the transparency and beauty of 
the ware; and finally, they are painted with the re- 
quisite colours. But in the mixture of the glaze, as 
well as in the preparation of the materials, many 
small ingredients find their way, which though not 
absolutely necessary, greatly add to the beauty of 
the porcelain. To heighten or vary the glazing of 
the Pih-yew, or white oil, it is customary to mix it 
with oil of lime, fern-ashes, and various other mineral 
varnishes, according to the invention of the potter, 
Mineral colours alone are sufficiently durable to 
stand the process of burning in the oven. The fur- 
naces wherein it is burnt, are not very large, made 
of bricks and China-ware, and having three or four 
vent-holes, are about two fathoms high, and four 
in width, with several holes in the top. The greatest 
art consists in the baking the porcelain vessels; for 
if the heat of the oven be not well tempered, a whole 
set of vessels will either be vitrified, and melt into 
one solid mass, or be unfit for service, on account of 
their not being sufficiently burnt. Porcelain is the 
staple article of exportation which this province fur- 
nishes, and considering the immense consumption in 
China, it must yield considerable sums to the manu- 
facturer. Yet, the wood is to be brought from a 
distance of more than 300 miles.” 

The extensive regions known by the name of 
Chinese Tatary, Mongolia, Tibet, &c., nomi- 
nally subject to the Emperor of China, are very 
little known, and Mr. Gutzlaff has added nothing 
to our present store of information respecting 
them. He has cautiously indulged in some spe- 
culations on the dangers to which the Mantchew 
dynasty is exposed, from the vicinity of the 
English and the Russians to the Tatarian and 
Tibetan provinces. If England was driven into 
a contest with the Celestial Empire, of which 
we can see no reasonable prospect, it would be 
no very difficult matter to wrest from China not 
merely Tibet, but the greater part of the southern 
provinces, for the heads of the chief rivers that 
intersect the empire are within a fortnight’s 
march of our stations in Assam ; but supposing 
the feat accomplished, what would ‘come next ? 
England would hold Southern China as France 
does Algiers, or as the clown in the fable held 
the wolf by the ears,—finding the possession 
useless and onerous, and afraid to let it go. 

It is the fashion just now to make as great a 
bugbeer of the Russians as it used to be of the 
French. Nicholas, it would seem, is legitimate 
successor to the ambitious schemes of Napoleon, 
and every wild speculation of which theorists 
can dream, is freely attributed to him. The 
wildest of all, however, is the presumed invasion 
of China: everybody knows that even Cossacks 
could not find sustenance in a march through 
the Mantchurian deserts; if they attempted it, 
the only thing wanting to ensure their ruin, 
would be a spark from a tobacco pipe; the 
Tatars have only to fire the long grass of the 
Steppes, to deprive their enemies of all food and 
forage. 

On Chinese statistics, Mr. Gutzlaff contrives 
to be less intelligible than we should have ex- 
pected. After pointing out many startling im- 
probabilities in the census, he suddenly wheels 
round and vouches for its accuracy. His tes- 
timony must not be omitted, though we are far 
from trusting to his alleged verifications :— 

“We have ourselves taken the trouble of verify- 
ing the imperial census in a few instances, and always 
found it below the actual number. In all the pro- 
vinces we visited, we found an immense population, 
even upon the most unpromising soil. We do not 
mention here, the large number who live exclusively 
upon the water; but only assure the reader, that the 
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total amount of 361,000,000, is not a mere boast of 
the proud Chinese government. From this state- 


ment, it would result, that the third part of the 
human race consists of Chinese.” 


The chapters on Chinese history are mere re- 
petitions of Mr. Gutzlaff’s former volumes ; and 
those on Chinese literature are meagre and un- 
satisfactory. It might be supposed that so grave 
a writer was contented to remain in ignorance 
of the popular dramas and novels; but he in- 
forms us that he is very well acquainted with 
them, though he has not thought fit to impart 
any of his information on the subject to his 
readers. 

The account of the various religious sects in 
China is more complete than any other portion 
of the work, we shall therefore extract from it 
the description of the celebrated Triad Society, 
so formidable to the Chinese government, and 
which will probably, at no distant day, shake the 
Mantchew dynasty to its foundation :— 

“The object of this association is to stand all for 
one man, whether in a good or bad cause, and espe- 
cially to be firm in their resistance to government. 
Not satisfied with protecting themselves, the sectaries 
invade the property of others, and levy a tax upon 
their helpless countrymen, wherever they are in 
power, and can brave the magistrate. They are 
capable of perpetrating any atrocious act, if it suits 
their views, and are always ready to cloak their 
crimes under the amiable appellations of patriotism. 
Their assemblies are held at midnight in churchyards, 
or retired places in the mountains. Here a fire is 
lighted, before which they perform their prostrations, 
and by drinking each other’s blood, swear the oath of 
fealty. They disown the worship of idols, pay no 
regard in their fraternities to surnames, and establish 
amongst themselves brotherhoods, at the head of 
which the great brother, as chief, presides. The orgies 
of initiation have something very shocking in them- 
selves, and the newly initiated must perform an in- 
violable oath of secresy at the point of the sword. 
During their nocturnal meetings, of which the writer 
was once a witness, they exercise themselves in the 
use of the sword, and pike, and gymnastics. Being 
generally men of very dissolute habits, they indulge 
very freely in pleasures, and if they want the means, 
the money must be raised by an act of violence upon 
an unsuspecting victim. The principal mystery of 
their creed consists in the explanation of some un- 
intelligible symbols, in which the number three— 
three powers, three virtues, three determinations, is 
invariably traced. Deadly hatred against the Tatar 
dynasty, is the very badge of this association, and 
daring their characteristic. They have secret signs, 
by which they make themselves known to each other, 
and are bound in duty to give mutual assistance. 
They are narrowly watched by their superiors. The 
name of freemasons, given to them, is more on ac- 
count of their outward customs, than their habits.— 
They stand charged with an attack upon the imperial 
palace, in 1813, the fraternity having then gotten 
the upper hand in the northern provinces, because 
Kea-king was generally hated, and they were looked 
upon as the deliverers of their country. Though they 
did not succeed in their endeavour to assassinate the 
monarch, and though many of the leaders were de- 
capitated, they soon regained strength in other pro- 


vinces. In Keang-se, for instance, they inspired the 
magistrates with such fear, that none of them would 
undertake to prosecute them, whilst they were dis- 
covered at one of their meetings at Macao, in the 
English churchyard. On this occasion, more than 
3000 persons were imprisoned by the governor of 
Kwang-tung, but it was found that few respectable 


personages had joined this body. But they are not 
to be put down by a single misfortune or discovery ; 
on the contrary, they soon regain their strength. 
Men of desperate fortunes, who have nothing to lose, 
but all to gain, from combination, will never be loath 
to join this body, because their interest is thus pro- 
moted. In some districts, especially the more remote 
and mountainous ones, they maintain their influence 
unrestrained, being always ready to pounce upon 
their neighbours, and to take from them their pro- 

rty.” 

It is impossible to get from Mr. Gutzlaff any 


distinct statement of missionary prospects in 
China ; he frequently alludes to the subject, and 
seems upon the point of saying something de- 
finite, but he turns off to vent a sarcasm against 
the Roman Catholic religion, or to repeat some 
trite phrase respecting the evils of idolatry: no- 
where can we find so simple a fact, as the num- 
ber of converts made by the Protestant mission. 
A writer in the pt | Hurkdru, some months 
ago, said, “Your best missionaries would be 
translations of Pinnock’s Catechisms.” These 
are not precisely the works which we would re- 
commend; but we feel persuaded that the circu- 
lation of elementary works on science would do 
more to facilitate missionary enterprise, than all 
the religious tracts which have issued from the 
presses of Sincapore and Macao. 

Like most other authors, Mr. Gutzlaff specu- 
lates very profoundly, and not very intelligibly, 
on the stereotype character of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. The explanation of the problem lies on 
the surface—the fundamental principle in China 
is, “ to sacrifice individual happiness to the wel- 
fare of the whole,” and therefore life is made 
nothing but a repetition of ceremonies. “ It is 
by rites,” says a high Chinese authority, “that 
the heart is regulated and man is civilized, so- 
ciety consolidated, and the happiness of mankind 
promoted.” It requires very slight acquaintance 
with history to know, that the more any political 
or religious establishment is fenced by invariable 
forms and a long ritual, the more certain is its 
duration, and at the same time the more crush- 
ing to intellectual exertion. Nobody requires 
to be told, that the multiplication of forms was 
the first element of priestcraft, from the days 
of the spiritual directors of the Pharaohs, down 
to those of the Bonzes and the Brahmins. 

Mr. Gutzlaff has given a loose outline of the 
Mongolian and Turkoman history; but those 
who feel interested in this subject, will derive 
better information from the second work named 
at the head of this article, which contains the 
oriental genealogy of the Turks and Tatars. 
The ethnography of these tribes has been long 
a most perplexing problem to oriental antiqua- 
ries; and though the genealogy which Colonel 
Miles has translated cannot be received as an 
absolute authority, we think that it serves to 
confirm Klaproth’s theory of the nations inhabit- 
ing eastern Asia. More general readers will find 
in it new particulars respecting the early life of 
Jenghiz Khan, and the foundation of an empire 
which in a few years spread itself from the limits 
of a petty tribe, over all the country between 
the Mediterranean and the Pacific Ocean. 








Hand Book. Switzerland, Savoy, and Pied- 

mont, Murray. 
Tne character of these Hand Books must be by 
this time generally known. The accuracy of a 
new one can only be tested by experience. We 
can, however, speak with some confidence of 
that on Northern Germany, having, on more 
than one occasion, benefited by its judicious 
hints and directions; and the fact that the pre- 
sent work is compiled by the same persons, is, 
in itself, security for careful performance. ‘The 
information contained in the volume before us 
seems, indeed, to be even more full and satis- 
factory ; but then, it must be admitted, that the 
compiler had excellent materials to work upon. 
In the preliminary chapters, and scattered 
throughout the 137 routes here laid down, there 
is a great deal of information, not without its in- 
terest for those whose fortune it may neverbe even 
to cross the Channel. We shall therefore make 
a few extracts—and first, on some experiments 
lately made on the increase and diminution of 
the Glaciers :— 

“ Professor Hugi has recently made some interest- 





ing experiments and observations upon the move- 





ment and rate of progress of the glaciers. In 1899 
he noted the position of numerous loose blocks ly; 
on the surface of the lower glacier of the Aar, relative 
to the fixed rocks at its sides. He also measured the 
glacier, and erected signal-posts on it. In 1836 he 
found everything altered ; many of the loose blocks 
had moved off and entirely disappeared, along with 
the ice that supported them. A hut, which he had 
hastily erected, to shelter himself and his com 
nions, had advanced 2184 feet; two blocks of granite, 
between which it stood, then eight feet apart, had 
been separated to a distance of 18 feet, the beams 
and timbers had fallen in between them, and the 
nails and pieces of iron used in fastening them exhi- 
bited not the slightest trace of rust. A mass of 
nite, containing 26,000 cubic feet, originally buried 
under the snow of the firn, which was now converted 
into glacier, had not only been raised to the surface, 
but was elevated above it, in the air, upon two pedes- 
tals, or pillars, of ice ; so that a large body of men 
might have found shelter under it. A signal-post, 
stuck into a mass of granite, had not only made as 
great an advance as the hut, but the distance be. 
tween the two had been increased 760 feet by the 
expansion of the glacier. The mass of the glacier 
had grown or increased near the point where it 
begins to descend 206 feet; lower down there was 
less augmentation perceptible. The advance of the 
ice-field of the Mer de Glace is calculated at between 
400 and 500 feet yearly, and for 8 or 10 years past, 
the mass of the glacier has been sinking and retiring 
gradually.” . 

At Goldau we have some interesting particu- 
lars of the fall of the Rossberg, the Mount Ro- 
senburg of Byron. The effects of this convul- 
sion, which took place in 1806, was the entire 
destruction, within five minutes, of several vil- 
lages, more than 450 persons, and property to 
the amount of 150,000/. Some of the attendant 
circumstances were truly awful :— 

“An inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his 
children and ran away with them, calling to his wife 
to follow with the third; but she went in for an- 
other, who still remained (Marianne, aged five); 
just then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was cross 
ing the room, with this Marianne, whom she held by 
the hand, and saw her mistress; at that instant, as 
Francisca afterwards said,‘ The house appeared to 
be torn from its foundation (it was of wood), and 
spun round and round like a tetotum; I was some- 
times on my head, sometimes on my feet, in total 
darkness, and violently separated from the child’ 
When the motion stopped, she found herself jammed 
in on all sides, with her head downwards, much 
bruised, and in extreme pain. She supposed she was 
buried alive at a great depth ; with much difficulty 
she disengaged her right hand, and wiped the blood 
from her eyes.” 

This woman and child were discovered the 
next morning, dug out, and recovered. It ap- 
peared that the house, or themselves at least, 
had been carried down about 1500 feet :— 

“Such a mass of earth and stones rushed at once 
into the lake of Lowertz, although five miles distant, 
that one end of it was filled up, and a prodigious 
wave passing completely over the island of Schwanau, 
70 feet above the usual level of the water, over 
whelmed the opposite shore, and, as it returned, 
swept away into the lake many houses with their in- 
habitants. The village of Seewen, situated at the 
farther end, was inundated, and some houses washed 
away, and the flood carried live fish into the village 
of Steinen. The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was 
found half a league from the place it had previously 
occupied, and many large blocks of stone completely 
changed their position.” 

Another incident was still more appalling :— 

“ A party of eleven travellers from Berne, belong- 
ing to the most distinguished families there, arrived 
at Arth on the 2nd of September, and set off on foot 
for the Righi a few minutes before the catastrophe. 
Seven of them had got about 200 yards a head—the 
other four saw them entering the village of Goldau, 
and one of the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, pointing out to 
the rest the summit of the Rossberg (full four miles 
off in a straight line), where some strange commo- 
tion seemed taking place, which they themselves 
(the four behind) were observing with a telescope, 
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god had entered into conversation on the subject 
ith some strangers just come up ; when, all at once, 
a fight of stones, like cannon-balls, traversed the air 
above their heads; a cloud of dust obscured the 
valley; @ frightful noise was heard. They fled! As 
goon as the obscurity was so far dissipated as to make 
objects discernible, they sought their friends, but the 
village of Goldau had disappeared under a heap of 
sones and rubbizh 100 feet in height, and the whole 
ralley presented nothing but a perfect chaos !” 

Of that strangest of strange places, the hot 

and baths at Pfeffers, an account has 
already appeared in this paper (No. 355). The 
paths at Leuk are less known to the English 
blic. They are situated about 4500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the dreariness and cold- 
ness of the situation are such, that they are not 
much visited by our countrymen. The tempera- 
ture of the water is about 124° Fahr.; but it is 
slightly cooled for the baths :— 

«The patient begins with a bath of an hour's du- 
ration, but goes on increasing it daily, until at length 
he remains in the water eight hours a day—four be- 
fore breakfast, and four after dinner. The usual cure 
time (kur) is about three weeks. The want of the 
accommodation of private baths, and the necessity of 

enting the ennui of such an amphibious existence, 
if passed in solitude, has led to the practice of bath- 
ingin common. The principal bath-house is a large 
shed divided into four compartments or baths, each 
about twenty feet square, and capable of holding fif- 
teen or twenty persons. To each of these baths there 
are two entrances, communicating with dressing- 
rooms, one for the ladies, the other for the gentlemen. 
Along the partitions dividing the baths runs a slight 
gallery, into which any one is admitted, either to 
look on or converse with the bathers below. The 
stranger will be amazed, on entering, to perceive a 
group of twelve or fifteen heads emerging from the 
water, on the surface of which float wooden tables, 
holding coffee-cups, newspapers, snuff-boxes, books, 
and other aids, to enable the bathers to pass away 
their allotted hours with as small a trial of patience 
as possible. The patients, a motley company, of all 
both sexes, and various ranks, delicate young 
ladies, burly friars, invalid officers, and ancient 
dames, are ranged around the sides on benches, below 
the water, all clad in long woollen mantles, with a 
tippet over their shoulders. It is not a little amusing 
toa bystander to see people sipping their breakfasts, 
orreading the newspapers, up to their chins in water 
—in one corner a party at chess, in another an appa- 
rently interesting ¢éte-a-téte, is going on; while a 
solitary sitter may be seen reviving in the hot water 
anosegay of withered flowers.” 

These extracts will be sufficient to satisfy our 
readers that there is amusing as well as useful 
matter in the volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

An Altempt to develope the Law of Storms, by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Reid, C.B.—The subject of this im- 
portant work was so lately brought under considera- 
tion by our report of the proceedings at Newcastle, 
(for an abstract of Col. Reid’s paper, see ante, p. 594,) 
that we have now only to announce the publication 
of the work itself, and to say, that the subject is here 
treated with a fulness proportioned to its interest, 
and the argument illustrated by references to facts, 
and by many charts and diagrams. 

Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey, by C. B. 
Elliott, M.A. 2 vols.—A very few years have elaps- 
ed since the publication of a tour through the coun- 
tries visited by Mr. Elliott would have excited 
general attention ; but these few years have produced 
8 many descriptions of Eastern Europe—so many 
narratives of Austrian despotism, Russian ambition, 
and Turkish helplessness, that nothing new can be 
expected from a steam-voyage down the Danube and 
through the Black Sea. Mr. Elliott seems uncon- 
scious that he has been preceded by multitudes, and 
he therefore narrates circumstances which have been 
Tepeated a hundred times. His account of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, of the Greek and Armenian 
churches, of the Turkish form of government, and of 
the condition of females in the East, would scarcely 
convey new information to the nursery. He is one 


of those persons deeply afflicted by the fashionable 
disease, a dread of Russia. In season and out of 
season, he loves to dwell on the ambitious projects 
of the Czar, the decline of English influence, and the 
perils that menace our commerce. On this subject, 
we need not enter: we have before stated our con- 
viction, that while British merchants can sell the 
best goods at the cheapest rate, they have no reason 
to fear the result of any political changes in the East ; 
and that a war, undertaken for the purpose of opening 
or keeping open channels of commerce, is a costly 
absurdity. It may perhaps be true, that the diplo- 
matic agents of Britain evince strong reluctance to 
adopt any measure likely to lead to hostilities, and 
that they choose rather to bear a little than to risk a 
great deal; but we attribute this, not to increasing 
timidity, but to increasing common sense. There 
never was a war in Europe, which did not, more or 
less, falsify the predictions of the political soothsayers 
who recommended it; and those who are so confi- 
dent that England’s assumption of a hostile attitude 
towards Russia is necessary for the preservation of 
Turkey, should first calculate what a war—which is, 
at least, a possible consequence—might cost, and 
whether the Russian or the Turkish trade is the 
more profitable to this country. A glance at the 
parliamentary returns would show, that a temporary 
suspension of the former would be more injurious to 
our commercial and manufacturing interests, than 
the annihilation of the latter. 

Cogitations of a Vagabond, collated by the Author 
of ‘Frank Orby.’—It would be difficult to infer the 
nature of this work from its title. The writer, it 
appears, served as an officer in our army during the 
occupation of Paris, and has here favoured the public 
with sketches of the scenes which came under his 
observation, with anecdotes then and since collected, 
and with opinions on subjects which have given rise 
to discussion. The work is readable enough, although 
there is nothing very new in it, and the style is too 
smart and pert to be altogether to our taste. 

Aristomenes: a Grecian Tale.—In spite of a fair 
proportion of sieges, councils, midnight journeys, 
human sacrifices, perils of ambuscade, love scenes, 
and the like,—in spite of the high renown of the 
warriors, the beauty of the maidens, and the mystery 
attached to the deformed slave and red-handed sibyl, 
who figure in the pages of this tale of warfare between 
the Spartans and the Messenians, we could not but 
feel that a progress through the pages of ‘ Aristo- 
menes’ involved some very heavy wading. The 
author has attempted to mix up the ancient customs 
and manners of the classical times with such adven- 
tures as belong to the later days of romance: hence, 
his work is a hybrid, and, for want of distinctness of 
aim and character, fails in exciting interest. 

M. Martin’s Eastern India—Puraniya and Rung- 
poor.—This volume completes Mr. Martin's survey 
of Eastern India. The work is creditably distin- 
guished by honesty and industry, but we could wish 
that he had compressed his materials within a rea- 
sonable com 

Dr. Baikie’s Observations on the Neilgherries.— 
This work, published at Calcutta, has reached us 
somewhat out of date. The author's object is, to 
point out the advantages which European residents 
in India may derive from a judicious use of the 
climate of the Neilgherry Hills, both in the cure and 
prevention of diseases. He has given full directions 
respecting the various routes to this salubrious and 
luxuriant spot, which may be called the Oasis of 
Hindistan, and a general view of its climate, scenery, 
and productions. 

Lindo’s Jewish Calendar.—This is an almanac de- 
signed exclusively for the members of the synagogue 
— it contains many useful tables, and a chronology of 
Jewish history. 

Nordheimer’s Critical Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language.—This very laborious grammar of the most 
simple of languages, is more likely to gratify the phi- 
lologist than be useful to the student. Ewald was 
the first to prove that the Hebrew language both 
admits and deserves a philosophical investigation, 
and that its apparent anomalies may be reduced to a 
comprehensive natural system ; but a perverted love 
of novelty led him into paradoxes and ingenious ab- 
surdities, which rendered his work practically useless. 
Nordheimer is not quite free from similar faults: his 





chapter on the accents is singularly perplexed and 


obscure, and that on consonantal changes is quite 
useless. The best Hebrew grammar for beginners 
yet published, is that of Hyman Hurwitz, and next 
to it we should rank Professor Stuart’s: Ewald, 
Gesenius, and Nordheimer, may be profitably con- 
sulted by more advanced students. 

Rondeaulz : translated from the Black-letter French 
Edition of 1527, by J. R. Best, Esq.—A small book, 
however interesting or curious, is not unfrequently 
thrust out of sight by staring pretension; and thus 
have these ‘ Rondeaulx’ been buried under a heap 
of trashy three-volume post octavo novels. But 
the little tome is not calculated to travel fast 
or far in the race of popularity. ‘Those, however, 
who concern themselves with the structure of verse 
—who mark how the rhythmical forms of poetry, 
when in its infancy, are for the most part deter- 
mined by the musical accompaniment with which 
it is associated—will study these ‘ Rondeaulx’ with 
interest ; they will remember, too, by way of parallel 
and illustration, that Spain has its Letrilla and Wales 
its Penillion singing, in both of which, also, the intro- 
duction and repetition of a burden, subject to arbi- 
trary rules, is the essential feature of the composition. 
Mr. Best gives us a variety of quaint and graceful 
specimens, pleasantly translated from an old French 
treatise; and those who would acquire facility of 
versification, for the purpose of writing for music, 
could hardly find a better exercise book of forms, 
But let any one inclined to these mechanical studies 
beware lest his verse-making become a mere affair 
of words, rhymes, and pauses. Mr. Best has thickly 
interspersed his translation with personal and anti- 
quarian notes: in one of the latter, he reminds us 
that our national execration, of two monosyllables, 
which Figaro described as containing the whole 
essence of English dialogue, is but a corruption of 
the old French “ Dame!” If this be true, we have 
borne much unmerited slander from our neighbours 
beyond Calais. 

Paxton on the Culture of the Dahlia, contains all 
that can be said concerning the cultivation of this 
popular flower, which we are sorry to see so de- 
graded by the arts of the florist, and the trickery of 
the dealer, as to be threatened with a fall in public 
estimation, as sudden as was its rise. Those who 
grow it only as an embellishment of their gardens, 
will find as much information as they require in Mr, 
Paxton’s treatise. 

The Young Ladies’ Book of Botany, contains twelve 
coloured plates and many engravings in wood,. is 
neatly printed, and contains a good deal of useful 
information suited to the capacity of the young. 
Its chief fault is, that the author has not a clear idea 
of what constitutes elementary information, and has 
consequently overloaded his little book with matter 
which can never by possibility enter into the range 
for young ladies’ study. 
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Field, the Garden, and the Woodland,” 16mo. 4s. cl.— 
Wogan on the Proper Lessons, new edit. 16s. cl.—Micro- 
scopic IIlustrations, by Goring and Pritchard, new edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Tyson’s Philosophical System of Short Hand, 
12mo. 2s. cl.—Foster’s Practical System of Short Hand, 
l2mo. 2s. 6d, swd.—Barrow’s Popular Dictionary, new 
edit. 12mo. 45. bd.—De Porquet’s Cours de Litterature, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bialloblotzky’s Extracts Relative to 
German Literature, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Haddon’s Farmer’s Ac- 
count Book, new edit. 6s. 6d. bf..bd.—Three Hundred 
Ordination Questions, new edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.— Martin 
Doyle’s Kitchen Garden, new edit. 12mo. Is. 6d. swd.— 
Lovelass on Wills, 12th edit., by A. Barron, 8vo. 16s, bds. 
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3 0’clock, P.M. External Thermometers. 








Barometer 
uncorrected. 


Flint 
Glass. 
30.022 
29.766 
29.756 
29.616 
29.540 
29.524 
29.784 
30.116 
30.170 
30.070 
30.100 
30.080 
30.110 
30.190 
30.154 
30.076 
30.206 
30.206 
29.904 
29.708 
29.384 
29.242 
29.568 
30.012 


1838. 
Ava. 


Barometer | REMARKS. 
Att. 


uncorrected. 
Flint | Crown | Ther. 
Glass | Glass. | 
1/30.058 | 30.052 
2) 29.844 | 29.838 
3) 29.738 | 29.734 
4 29.690 | 29.682 
5) 29.574 | 29.566 
6) 29.524 | 29.520 
7 29.732 | 29.730 
8 30.056 | 30.050 
9 30.236 | 30.232 
F 10 30.074 | 30.070 
S 11 30.096 | 30.092 
@12 30.120} 30.116 
M13 30.094| 30.090 
T 14 30.262 | 30.260 
W15 30.158 | 30.152 | 69.7 
T 16 30.146 | 30.142) 66.1 
F 17 30.190 | 30.184 | 63.0 
$ 18 30.254 | 30.250] 64.3 
© 19 30.012) 30.008) 66.2 
@ M20) 29.832 | 29.826 | 65.0 
T 21 29.358 | 29.354) 69.2 
W22) 29.252 | 29.248 | 64.2 
T 23 29.468 | 29.464 | 63.0 
F 24' 29.966 | 29.960 | 63.0 


Fahrenheit. |Self-registering 











Dry Bulb 
hermometer, 
Wind at 


9 A.M. 
9 A.M. 


Att. 
Crown | Ther. 
Glass. 
30.018 
29.758 
29.750 
29.612 
29.536 
29.520 
29.780 


ff. of Wet and 
Read off at 


3P.M.|Lowest|Highest 


a 


i 


= 











A.M., deg. Fahr. 
Rain in inches. 
Direction of the 


° A.M. 





on . 
S Dew Point at 9 


- = —— 
71 wv Ss Cloudy—it. breeze throughoutthe day. Ev. Overcast—it. steady rain, 

fA.M. Dark heavy clouds, with briskwind. P.M. Overcasi— 
71.0 sw var. LU Evening, Contioued light rain. toane-teanaee 
69.0 SW var./A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind, P.M. Fine—It. clouds & wind. Ey. Over 
71.5 


v. Over. 
9 ver.  - Lightly overcast—brisk wind. P.M. Cloudy—brisk wind, Er, 

70.2 s j{A 
) 

i 


70.7 
64.6 
67.4 
67.6 
65.8 
69.7 
61.7 
66.0 
66.2 
64.0 
67.0 
69.0 
67.9 
70.2 


67.2 
65.8 
67.6 
68.2 
67.8 
67.3) 60 
67.8) 57 | 
80.110} 66.0) 60 | 07.0) 60.5 
| 30.166 | 66.0) 58 | 07.2| 63.5 
30.066) 68.0) 60 | 04.5) 63.8 
30.096 | 68.0| 62 | 06.2) 68.4 
30.076 | 69.0| 63 | 05.8) 67.0 
30.104} 71.0| 63 | 05.6| 65.0 
30.186 | 67.2| 56 | 05.8) 60.6 
30.150 | 67.4| 58 | 07.4) 61.2 
30.070 | 66.0| 58 | 05.1| 62.0 
30.202 | 63.2| 55 | 05.6) 58.0 
30.200 | 65.5| 60 03.9) 62.5 
29.900 | 67.0) 62 | 06.5/ 67.4 
29.704 | 66.0| 57 | 04.8/ 61.2 
29.380 67.0) 60 | 05.6) 65.5 | 
29.238 |65.0| 55 | 06.5 | 60.2 
29.564 | 64.0) 56 | 05.4, 59.0 
30.008 |65.0| 57 | 06.0 59.0 


63.7 
66.6 
64.7 
66.8 
63.3 
63.8 
62.5 


69.4 
65.7 
70.6 
68.7 
68.7 
65.5 
65.3 
66.8 
67.3 
70.2 
72.2 
75.5 
70.9 
67.5 
65.4 
69.4 
61.7 
69.9 
67.8 
67.2 
65.5 
62.0 
64.5 
61.5 


53.5 
59.2 
58.7 
61.7 
58.0 
58.8 
55.0 
54.0 
51.0 
58.0 
62.0 
61.0 
62.0 
51.0 
53.0 


oo 
oO 


60 
60 
62 
59 


06.6 
06.8 
06.5 
06.2 
| 07.0 


Ste ee _ wo n ae 

-M. Overcast—light brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds—brig 

wind, Evening, Overcast—light wind, . = 

68.7 Ss A.M. Dark heavy clouds—high wind, P.M. Fine—It. clouds & wing, 
e Evening, Fine and clear. (ing, Light raig, 

63.0 W AM. Fine—0. cloede tebe sins. gy eee pe wind, Even. 

-M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds i 

68.0 WwW L_ Evening, Fine = clear—brisk wind. % ot i 

67.0 SSW =. Fine—light clouds. P.M. Overcast—brisk wind. Evening, 

69.0 

72.0 

72.5 

75.6 

71.0 

















P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, 








Fine and clear—brisk wind. 
SW var. |Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. 
W var, | (Bice Stace te gpg Fine aEM conde a 
. — > 
SW { <> eee wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind, 
Ww AM. Overenst—ight wind, P.M, Fine—light clouds—brisk wind, 
NW Fine light Clouds and wind throughout the day. 
. -M. Fine—light - . P.M, 
68.5 N \ Evens, Pe iight cloud St ee 
” -M. Overcast—light wind, 
53.5 67 0 WsSW { Evening, Gueventt, 
55.0 | 70.0 NNE [Overcast—light wind throughout the day, Evening, Rain, 
58.0 | 62.5 WSW (Overcast throughout the day. 
59.5 | 70.6 W | ( wiist wieas “Brontags Light cleedeorit winds” 
60.6 | 73.0 SW _  |A.M. Overcast—It. wind. P.M. Fine—It. clds, Ev. Overcast—It, wind, 
an a} W jFive—light clouds—high wind, with occasional showers during the 
59.5 69.0 var. \ day. Ev, Heavy clds-—h. wind. High wind throughost the night 
54.2 | 69.0 WSW | “Tigh winds with rain during the nighte rg nee 
545/165 J -M. Fine—it, cids.—brisk wind—11}, thunder & lightning, with 
54.5 } 65.0 NNW & h. wind. Fine—It.clds, conchae Ev. Cldy.—it. Hew 
51.2 | 65.0 NNW (during night, 


Overcast—It. brisk wind throughout the day. 


S 25, 30.102 | 30.096 | 64.0 
©26 30.108 | 30.102 64.0 
M 27 80.152 | 30.128 | 65.0 
T 28, 30.086 | 30.080) 66.5 
W29 29.830) 29.826 | 68.5 
T 30) 30.190) 30.186) 63.5 
F 31) 30.190} 30.186) 63.4 


29.943 | 66.0 


| 
| 


30.052 | 30.048 
30.092 | 30.088 
30.114 | 30.108 
29.948 | 29.944 
30.014 | 30.010 
30.134 | 30.130 
30.126 | 30.120 


29.929 











MEAN | 29.947 29.924 














62.2| 54 
64.3) 58 
66.0) 60 
69.0) 65 
66.0| 60 
63.0 51 
64.0) 55 | 


66.4 58.6 05.7 62.8 67.4 
| | | 


03.9| 57.0 
04.0) 60.2 
04.0, 68.0 
| 03.0! 67.0 
|06.0 62.4 
| 05.0) 55.4 


60.0 
68.6 
75.0 
| 73.0 
59.5 
65.3 
68.4 


49.7 | 63.5 
54.0 | 65.5 | 
60.0 | 69.0 
64.0 | 76.0 
61.0 | 76.0 
46.5 | 62.5 
50.3 | 65.8 


56.4 69.0 


WSW 
NW 
NW 
SSW 
N var. 
N 














Sum. 
1.050) 





wWaW 


|Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. 


Mean Barometer corrected sesssssssnned : 
C. 29.846 ., 29.825 


Overcast—light wind, with 





| rain zhout the day, 

A.M, Overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. Ev. The like, 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. 

= Lightly overcast—light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Even 
ing, Fine—light clouds and wind, 

Fine and clear—brisk wind throughout the day. 





Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. 
ae . 3PM 
«+ 29.831 








Note—tThe daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
The observations for this month were not taken by the Assistant Secretary, on account of absence. 








RETIREMENT or H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX 
FROM THE PRESIDENCY or tHe ROYALSOCIETY. 


WE announced, some time since, that H.R.H. the 


Duke of Sussex had declared his intention of resign-. 


ing, in November next, the Presidency of the Royal 
Society. We now have it in our power to publish the 
letter officially addressed to the Council at their last 
meeting: it will be read with painful interest by all 
who are anxious for the well-doing of the Society, 
over which His Royal Highness has so long, and 
with such considerate kindness, presided. The 
Council, we believe, thought it respectful to His 
Royal Highness to defer the consideration of so 
important a communication until a more full atten- 
dance of Members could be insured, than is possible 
at this season of the year. 

“ GeNTLEMEN,—As it has ever been my rule to 
take no step, connected with the interests of the 
Royal Society, without either consulting the Mem- 
bers, who form the Council, did I want their advice, 
or without informing them of any determination to 
which I may have thought it. right to come in con- 
nexion with their concerns, it now becomes my 
painful duty to make to you the following com- 
munication, previous to my departure for the 
country. 

“ Circumstances over which I have no control, and 
which I did hope to have seen remedied (when once 
fairly represented, and properly explained to those 
whose duty it was to have noticed and to have 
considered them), force me to absent myself for 
awhile from London. This naturally must prevent 
my regular attendance and appearance amongst you 
and them, as often as I ought to do, and as you and 
they have a right to expect from the President of 
the Royal Society. With this impression, I feel 
myself under the heart-rendering and distressing 
necessity of returning into their hands that trust 








which they have confided to my care for so many 
years, and of tendering to them the Resignation of 
an Office, which, under any other circumstance or 
consideration, would be the summit of my ambition, 
and my most anxious wish to hold. But, for the 
present, Gentlemen, I cannot fill it either with 
credit to myself (being unable to do the honours of 
the situation in a manner suited to my rank and the 
station I occupy in the country) or with advantage 
to the character and dignity of the establishment 
itself. I trust, Gentlemen, that I have performed 
the duties imposed upon me faithfully. Zeal, I 
venture to affirm, has not been wanting on my part, 
my sole desire and anxiety having constantly been 
to forward to the utmost of my power the best 
interests of the Society, and to uphold the recognised 
and established merits of its individual members. 
How far I have hitherto succeeded remains for you 
as well as them to consider and to say. In my 
present situation, one of the severest pangs which I 
feel is my separation from you, although, please God, 
it is only for a time; but my heart and mind will 
always be with you at your Meeting; and when 
no longer your President, I shall ever be proud to 
consider myself one of your most attached Fellows, 
and on my return to reside at Kensington I shall be 
most happy to appear again amongst you, in my 
private capacity of a Member. 

“T cannot take my leave of you, Gentlemen, 
without expressing to the several Members, forming 
the present Council, my best thanks for the courtesy 
which they, as well as their predecessors, have 
shown to me on all occasions during my Presidency 
for the last eight years; a recollection I shall ever 
cherish as most consoling in my solitude. I hope 
that, although retiring into privacy for a time, I 
may still be allowed to keep up, with you and them, 
that same friendly intercourse which has so much 


contributed towards my happiness, instruction, and 
improvement. 

“If I may be permitted, on retiring from office, 
to give you a piece of parting advice, it would be to 
express to you a wish, and to impress upon you # 
my opinion, in the strongest manner possible, nay 
even to implore you, to continue to cultivate tha 
same good will among the Fellows of the Society, 
and more especially amongst the Members of the 
Council, which it has ever been my most anxious 
desire to promote, and which I was so fortunate a 
to establish from the earliest hour that I had th 
happiness and honour to preside over your Council 
and labours, I hope and most fervently pray that 
the Royal Society may long continue to prosper and 
flourish ; but for this purpose, Gentlemen, you mus 
join heart and hand, and cautiously avoid all mat 
ters which are of a tendency to create angry feeling, 
or heart-burnings, on questions of a religious or 4 
political nature. They have nothing to do with 
science except to create difficulties and to impede 
philosophical researches. From these let me cor 
jure you most cautiously to abstain. In electing my 
successor let this rule guide your choice, as it has 
ever dictated my conduct in all transactions connec 
ted with the welfare of the Royal Society. I am 
sure the advice is friendly ; and as sound, as it i 
well meant on my part. 

“ And now it only remains for me to state to you 
that on the 30th of November, I shall with the 
deepest regret forward my Resignation to the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, as their President, and 
that you will therefore consider this letter as my 
formal notification of the event to the Council, by 
whom it ought to be communicated to the Fellows: 
and I do this with a view of showing my respect to 
them, as well as to serve the best interests of the 
Establishment, by affording you and them a prope 
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time to look out for, and to consider who may be 
the individual most fitting and best calculated to fill 
ssituation of such importance and of so high a dis- 
tinction in the country. Believe me, Gentlemen, it 
js only after a long, painful, and the most mature 
consideration, as well as after the most severe strug- 
ge with my own private feelings, that I find myself 
forced to this conclusion, and to take the consequent 
which I do most unwillingly. 

“Once more, then, accept of my warmest thanks 
for your past kindness, as well as of my best wishes, 
god consider me always, 

“Gentlemen, with esteem and regard, 
“ Your sincere friend, 
And constant coadjutor in the promotion of science, 
* Auacustus F., P.R.S.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ix the commonest arts of life there are such things 
asskill and practice, and without them a baker could 
not succeed in properly rasping a penny roll. No 
man in his senses would mistake a monkey playing 
yith an electrifying machine for a likely agent to 
eliminate scientific truth. Yet not only the vulgar, 
butmany of our most seeming wise, believe that they 
can put in motion the instrument of thought, and 
obtain from its operations elaborated truths, without 
the slightest previous notion of the laws of its action. 
Jnour notice of Mons. Dupotet’s book, (ante, p. 417,) 
we demonstrated pretty clearly that the magnetists, 
in their dealings with philosophy, had shown them- 
selves about on a level with the electrician above 
cited. There was nothing more in their statements 
than the phantom and semblance of experiment, 
without a particle of that spirit which should give 
it cogency ; and their imputed facts were little more 
than opinions, not to say illusions, at war with 
the whole experience of mankind. In this convic- 
tin we were not shaken by the array of scientific 
witnesses who came forth in behalf of the doctrine : 
the successful pursuit of a scientific profession has 
no necessary connexion with the possession of a 
sound judgment; and we know but too well that 
medical men, especially, are constantly blundering 
from error to error, through the unreasoning credu- 
lity with which they consider, as cause and con- 
sequence, facts having no such relation,—through 
the inveterate habit of seeing more in their experi- 
ments than really exists. We have lived to see a 
long succession of infallible drugs, once accredited 


t by the highest professional evidence, sink into 


merited neglect ; and the imposing array of “cases,” 
brought forth to sustain their character, stripped of 
all claim to attention. When, therefore, we heard 
of physicians of note applying their minds to matters 
somewhat beyond the sphere of their ordinary in- 
quiries, we were prepared for the possible conse- 
quence ; and when we found them bearing their tes- 
timony in support of mysteries and miracles, it was 
not because they might be successful prescribers or 
skilful operators, that we could regard them as judges 
of evidence and of the nature of truth, one iota 
superior to the other gaping disciples of Mons. Du- 
potet, In the case of magnetic miracles, as in that 
of the imputed efficacy of drugs, the first step to- 
wards belief is the only difficulty. “ As soon as one 
has become reconciled” (says Mr. Herbert Mayo 
with singular naiveté,) “to the idea that the contact 
of one’s hand can communicate to certain substances 
the magnetic influence, one finds beyond a yet more 
unlikely fact to examine, and to be compelled to 
admit ;” and, accordingly, at every step we found the 
professors changing their ground, and propounding 
new doctrines and new “ facts,” more marvellous, 
More absurd, and more inconsistent, than all that 
preceded them. With the fallacy of authority it is 
useless, perhaps, to contend. These doctors have 
made a host of proselytes by the mere weight and 
influence of their names, and have prepared the 
public to believe unhesitatingly all that it “went 
out to see.” We have been, therefore, more 
pleased than surprised by reading an account of 
certain experiments, recently made by Mr. Wak- 
ley, upon Dr. Elliotson’s two girls, O’Key, which 
thould, we think, reduce the authority of these 
“learned Thebans” to its proper value. The only 
thing that astonished us in the narration, was that 
Mr. Wakley could command his countenance at the 
display of childish simplicity, or rather, we must say, 








simpletonicity, with which the doctors have submitted 
their mighty intellects to the dupery of two such 
awkward and blundering impostors. With Dr. | 
Elliotson, maugre his high name and unquestioned | 
physiological attainments, there can no longer be an | 
argument ; if he be not convinced by the very pa- | 
tient and prolonged experimentum crucis by which 

his magnetic theories have been tested and found | 
wanting, he must forgive us if we laugh openly in | 
his face. Sadler’s Wells is the only fit arena for a | 
more protracted discussion ; and heavily do we feel | 
the loss of our old favourite Grimaldi, who would | 
have been so admirable a professor to pit against the | 
magnetists. For the particulars of this investigation | 
we must refer to the Lancet (No. 23), merely stating | 
that they relate to the imputed effects of magnetised | 
nickel, gold, water, &c. These were subjected to 

a course of trials, extended over several hours, in 

which, through the ingenious legerdermain of Mr. 

Wakley, the ladies were completely bothered ; the | 
magnetic consequences repeatedly occurred during 

the absence of the imagined cause, and were ab- 

sent when that cause was applied. They repeatedly 

drank the magnetised warm water with no other 

effect than a not unnatural sickness ; but were power- 

fully affected by a sip of the ordinary unmagnetised 

fluid. So, too, the unmagnetised gold set them off 

“in their old lunes,” while the magnetic sovereigns 

did not even excite “an itching palm.” It can 

hardly be said that Mr. Wakley is a prejudiced ex- 

perimentalist. His journal has been made almost 

an official organ of the magnetists, by his regular re- 

ports printed therein of the doings at the North 

London Hospital. We do not hesitate to say, that we 

have regarded the Lancet as assisting, by those reports, 

in the propagation of a mischievous delussion ; but the 

magnetists themselves must admit the fact, as proof 
that its editor was not hurried to his conclusions by 

an unfair hostility to the science, or its partisans. 

It is only a few days or weeks since we were in 
despair as to how best “to affect a knowledge” 
though we had it not ; how, in fact, to keep in ad- 
vance, or seem to be so, of that strange, whimsical, 
versatile, and all comprehensive personage, the Pub- 
lic. While we were labouring to give a full, true, 
and particular account of the doings at Newcastle, 
our broad-sheeted contemporaries, who are presumed 
to speak with a voice potential, as especially repre- 
senting this said Public, treated the whole affair as 
mere childish trifling, and gave just such a bald 
report as served to explain their jokes and justify 
them. But “the whirligig of time” brings round its 
revenges ; and philosophy is once again at a pre- 
mium, at least in our opinion. The proceedings of 
the philosophers, estimate them by what standard they 
please, are at least of as much importance as the 
‘Coronation at Milan,’ with particulars of which the 
said scoffers have of late stuffed out their broad sheets 
at the rate of four, five, and six columnsa day! Now, 
most people thought our own late doings in this way 
were somewhat more than sufficient—that not even 
the personal interest which our young Queen threw 
around the ceremony could altogether redeem it, or 
the barbaric pomp of the scene conceal from the 
scrutinizing eye of the nineteenth century its innate 
childishness. But if it be true that “the most 
thinking people” of England were so enamoured of 
the “ high fooling” that they desired to have it played 
over again, though but in dumb show—to have their 
greedy ears filled with the echo—why then there 
is yet a hope for the philosophers ; their mission is 
not fulfilled, our labours may not have been in vain; 
and we may venture to publish the following note 
from Sir James South relating to Encke’s Comet :-— 

** Observatory, Kensington, Friday, 3 o’clock, a.m. 

“Right Ascension about 2 hours, 33 minutes— 
North Declination about 54 degrees, 57 minutes—in 
the field of the large Achromatic Telescope, is a 
Nebuloid Body hitherto undiscovered, or Encke’s 
Comet. It is extremely faint. Its motion, somewhat 
more than suspected since I detected it, will, I doubt 
not, enable me very shortly to communicate further 
on the subject. James Sours.” 

We learn, by letters from the Cape, that Lieuts. 
Grey and Lushington, wholeft this country in August, 
1837, (See No. 499,) for the western coast of Aus- 
tralia, with the intention of penetrating into the 
interior, and setting at rest the question respecting 





the great inland sea, have returned to the Isle of 


France. The detailed account has not yet reached 
England, but, according toa letter in the Hampshire 
Telegraph, they had not been able to penetrate more 
than seventy miles inland. They had found the 
natives very troublesome, and had, more than once, 
been attacked by them. They had discovered some 
fertile land and a small fresh-water river, which 
they explored for sixty miles, but it had no com- 
munication with the sea. Several other indications 
of rivers were met with, but they all terminated in 
mangrove swamps. The Beagle, surveying ship, 
which was at that time in King George’s Sound, had 
also vainly endeavoured to find a river on the coast. 

The list of mountain-scalers must be lengthened 
by the name of M. le Prince de la Moskowa, who 
recently ascended the Vignemale, the highest peak 
but one of the Pyrenean chain. This nobleman, to 
whom nothing appears to come amiss—whether it be 
a campaign at Algiers, or a horse-race @ l’Anglaise, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, or the composition of an opera 
for the Feydeau—was the leader of a party of six; 
some scientific experiments were made, the result of 
which has been laid before the Paris Academy. 

An amusing treatise, on the vicissitudes to which 
literary men are liable, might be written, on a text 
drawn from the French journals of the week. To 
begin with our own contributor, M. Jules Janin, 
hitherto only what Beethoven called a brain-proprie- 
tor—this lucky gentleman is said, during his recent 
tour in Italy with M. Demidoff, to have tumbled 
into the possession of the Villa Lazzerini, a rich pro- 
perty near Lucca, and producing a certain annual 
rental of some thousands of francs during the bathing 
season; the villa being disposed of by lottery, in 
which the piquant critic held the prize! Less graci- 
ous has been the estate of two literary ladies at 
Paris: one, a Madame Chazal (who writes under the 
name of Flora Tristan) having been shot by her 
husband on the first night of * Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
—another, the more renowned Madame Gay being 
subjected to a domiciliary visit in her retreat at 
Versailles, on the suspicion of having aided in the 
concealment of M. Cleeman. Lastly, it is said that 
M. Beéranger, who at the instance of friends, is about 
to leave Tours, and to return to— 

Ce Paris plein d'or et de misére, 

was recently presented by the Literary Socicty of 
the former place, with a valuable medal, bearing 
honorary inscriptions, by way of a farewell testifica- 
tion of respect. At home, matters seem going on 
more quietly ; the latest occurrence being the grant 
of a pension to Mrs. James, the widow of the author 
of the Naval History. 

It is also stated, that the Pére Enfantin, ex-chief 
of the St.-Simonians, is now a postmaster on the road 
between Paris and Lyons, and receives a small pen- 
sion from some of his disciples: and that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris has erected a statue of the Virgin in 
the church of Notre Dame de la Deliverande, near 
Caen, as a votive offering, and commemorative of 
his success in bringing back Prince Talleyrand into 
the bosom of the church. 

Passing last week through the theatrical quarter of 
the town, all was so still that the very houses seemed 
asleep ; the fireman in waiting at Drury Lane was 
solacing himself with his pipe for the absence of 
more congenial smoke ; and the frowning portals of 
Covent Garden were sternly closed, as if profound 
repose reigned throughout the mimic microcosm, 
But within, all was bustle and activity: it was we 
who were napping. However, it was not till our 
paper had gone to press, that the customary an- 
nouncement, prefacing the list of the company, made 
known the opening of Covent Garden on Monday 
next. We seek no information but what is publicly 
given in these matters. Mr. Macready, it was well 
known, had resolved on making the experiment— 
which he truly enough calls “a very serious one”— 
of a second season of management, conducted on the 
same principles that have already gained him golden 
opinions: unluckily, not a convertible currency. It 
is but justice to himself, to the interests of dramatic 
authors and actors, and to the public, to give the re- 
formed system a full and fair trial; which it could not 
otherwise have had. The public were not prepared to 
dispense, all on a sudden, with the florid encomiums 
and self-laudatory puffs of the managerial critics 
who edit the daily playbills ; and the consequences 
of stopping the supplies of orders, and weeding the 
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upper boxes and saloons, was a thinning of the house, 
not only by the loss of the eleemosynary portion of 
the audience, but also of such as require the example 
of mob-fashion to determine their preference of 
amusements, There is, unquestionably, some mag- 
netic influence pervading “theatres of crowded men :” 
the attractions of squeezing and suffocation in that 
hot-air bath, the Adelphi, are duly appreciated by 
the seekers after excitement. Comfort makes folks 
fastidious: under high pressure the aptitude for fun 
is mightily quickened; and entertainments must 
needs be worth seeing, for which people peril ribs 
and coat-skirts. The ejaculatory announcement of 
the Adelphi bills—* Overflowing Houses,” * Roars 
cf Laughter,” “Immense Success”—tell with the 
multitude, whose attention it is necessary to arrest 
with letters as tall as lamp-posts, and as reiterative. 

Who can resist the effect of flaming bills covering 
whole sides of houses, and staring one out of counte- 
nance along the whole length of Oxford Street?—one 
feels ashamed of not having seen the “ astounding 
novelty,” whose “ terrific effects” are faintly shadowed 
forth in a wood-carving of colossal dimensions, It 
takes a long while for the public to find out its mis- 
take; and, meanwhile, the discovery is profitable to 
the manager. Mr. Macready got as far in the art of 
advertising as the Brobdignag alphabet : and though 
he will not condescend to speak of his success, he at 
least may spell with six-feet Jetters, that he who runs 
may read. The company is substantially the same 
as last season: Vandenhoff is an acquisition to the 
tragic strength, which includes all the best actors 
extant,—Charles Kean excepted. Comedy will fare 
but indifferently, and Opera even worse than last 
season. Two new names are added to the roll of 
female performers, whose capabilities we have yet to 
judge of. In forming his company, Mr. Macready 
seems to have done all in his power: he cannot 
create genius, but he has shown that increased effect 
can be produced by new combinations of existing 
talent. We are glad to see greater stress laid on 
novelties: the revivals of Shakespeare, which have 
done so much honour to the management, and so 
much credit to the theatre, are to be persevered in; 
but there is a limit to this source. To new pieces 
there would be no end, if authors were encouraged 
to turn their attention to the stage: audiences are 
always desiring something new, and in the present 
dearth of histrionic genius, the encouragement of dra- 
matic talent in authors is one of the first duties of a 
manager who seeks to raise the theatre to the con- 
dition of an intellectual amusement. The season 
opens with ‘Coriolanus’; Vandenhoff playing the 
principal character, instead of Macready. 

From every account which has arrived, it appears 
that the recent Musical Festival at Gloucester has 
offered so little worthy of remark as to warrant its 
being dismissed. in ten lines. Madame Albertazzi, 
who had been intrusted with some of Malibran’s 
songs, Was prevented attending by illness. Madame 
Grisi met with but partial success, and in the familiar 
* Qual anelante’ almost broke down. Braham, too, 
is spoken of as only now exhibiting that decay of 
vocal power which he ought to have exhibited (ac- 
cording to the parish registers) some ten years ago. 
Miss Birch and Mrs. A. Shaw were far more suc- 
cessful ; the latter lady will now proceed immedi- 
ately to Leipsic, to fulfil her engagement with the 
directors of the winter concerts there. The great 
works performed at Gloucester, under conduct of 
Mr. Arnott, the organist of the cathedral, were, a part 
of the ‘Israel in Egypt,’ the ‘St. Paul,’ and the 
* Messiah.” 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S Pal PARK. 

This Establishment will be CLOSED for the Season on 
SATU RDAY, the 29th instant, arrangements having been made 
for sendin the Le Pictures now exhibiting abroad. They 
represent EV with » View of the Cascades, and the interior 


of the BASILIC. n Or ST. UL, before and after its destruction 
by fire. Painted by Le C Seca Bouton. Open from 10 till 5. 
POLYTECHNIC iNs'TilU' TION, 309, REGENT-STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
This most interesting Exhibition, combining instruction with 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


On Monday, CORIOLANUS; to conclude with HIGH LIFE 
BELOW STAIRS, 








ENGLISH OPERA HOUS 
This Evening, THE DEVIL'S OPERA; with  SELF-ACCUSA- 
TION; and ‘THE HIGHLAND CATERAN. 
On_ Monday, T EVIL EYE; with THE MOUNT-ING 
x Pas and SELFACCUSATION: (for the Benefit of Mr. 
udson 
Tusedas. A variety of Entertainments, (for the Benefit of Mr. 
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Speed of the American Steam-boats.—There was 
considerable discussion on this subject at the Meeting 
of the British Association both at Bristol and Liver- 
pool; and a paragraph, in the Introduction to the 
published ‘ Log of the Great Western, having attracted 
the attention of Mr. W. S. Redfield, the gentleman 
referred to by Col. Reid (see ante, p. 594), he has 
obligingly forwarded to us a copy of a letter he ad- 
dressed to Lieut. Hosken, the commander, from which 
the following are the more interesting extracts: — 


There is, if I mistake not, some misapprehension prevail- 
ing both in England and America in regard to the ordinary 
as well as maximum speed of the best steam vessels. This 
is mainly to be ascribed to three causes: 1st. The erroneous 
statements which often find their way into newspapers; 
2nd. To a mistaken estimate of the velocity of the tides and 
currents; and, 3rd. To the erroneous popular estimate of 
navigating distances, which on nearly all internal or coast- 
ing routes in both countries, so far as my knowledge extends, 
are habitually overrated. This may serve to explain, on 
one hand, the extravagant claims to velocity which are 
sometimes put forth in regard to American steam-boats ; 
and, on the other hand, may account for the strange incre- 
dulity which has been manifested by Dr. Lardner and others, 
not well acquainted with the structure and performances of 
the best American steam-boats. The acquaintance which 
Ihave had with the navigation of the Hudson by steam 
during the last thirteen years, enables me to speak with 
confidence on some of the points involved, and it is, there- 
fore, that I venture to address to you a few remarks on this 
interesting topic. The ordinary working speed of the best 
class of steam-boats on the Hudson may be estimated at 
fourteen statute miles per hour, through still water of good 
depth. That they are not unfrequently run at a lower speed 
is freely admitted. But the maximum speed of these boats 
is, and has been for several years, equal to about sixteen miles 
per hour. This result is not readily admitted in Europe by 
men professionally conversant with steam navigation, owing 
(as 1 suppose) chiefly to the fact, that they do not fully 
comprehend the means by which it has been effected. What 
may be the actual speed of the best Margate, Herne Bay, 
or Gravesend steam vessels, in measured miles through still 
water, lam not prepared to say, except, as I have always 
understood, that their means for attaining a high degree of 
speed are not equal to those possessed by American steam- 
boats. In regard to the ** admitted four miles per hour tide 
up the Hudson,” I feel bound to state that the admission is 
extremely erroneous. The average advantage to be realized 
in a passage on flood tide from New York to Albany, is not 
more than from one to one and a half miles per hour, or, at 
the most, say twelve miles in a passage to Albany,—equal 
to about one-twelfth of the distance as performed under the 
most favourable circumstances. Some six years ago, and 
before the present degree of efficiency was arrived at, the 
passage was performed, as | have good reason to believe, in 
nine hours and eighteen minutes, including landings and 
making fast of the steamer at several places on the river; 
and it should be remembered, that in navigating the shoals 
and narrows which are met with in some parts of the Hud- 
son, not more than two-thirds of the maximum speed can 
be attained. The length of this route, as navigated, is pro- 
bably within 150 miles, although the shortest post road, on 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, is admitted to be 160 miles. 
Not long since, I left New York for Albany on the ebb tide, 
when running at about two-thirds its maximum strength, 
and arrived at a point near the Jersey shore, opposite the 
opening at the north end of the island on which the city 
stands, in less than fifty-eight minutes from the steam-boat 
landing, which is just below Cortland-street, the boat having 
in this time her headway to acquire, and being laden with 
full fuel and an unusual freight; the wheels, which are 
twenty-four feet in diameter, running two revolutions per 
minute slower than their maximum rate. This distance on 
the course steered measured accurately on the city map, is 
equal to 68,112 feet, or twelve and nine-tenths miles in 58 
minutes. If two-thirds of the velocity of only a two mile 
ebb tide were now added to this, it would show this specimen 
of ordinary speed to be nearly fourteen and three-quarters 
miles per hour. The greatest strength of tide, it should be 
noted, is within twenty miles of the city. 


New York, Aug. 8. W. 8. Reprrevp. 








amusement, contains a Canal into which a Diving-be 
daily with four or five persons to a considerable depth, and a 
diver exhibits the method of Working under water. —Also will 
be seen Glass Working, Printing Presses, Optical Glass Grinding, 
Rotary Steam Engine, Power ms, Ivory and Engine Turn- 
ing, Wax-figure Making, Braid Machines, Cooking by Reflected 
Heat at 100 feet distance, Splendid Magnetic Experiments, Che- 
mical and Philosophical Lectures splendidly illustrated, Power- 
ful Microscope by Cary.—Models the Portsmouth Block 
Making, Macnmney. &c. all in operation daily.—The Rooms 
contain upwards of 500 Models and Works of Art, and the spa- 
cious Laboratory is furnished with every possible convenience 
and apparatus of the most costly description. 

ra daily from Ten to Six o’clock,—Admission, 1s. ; Diving- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Anti-Gog—C. F.—E. T.—T. A.—E. O. P.— Atheneum 
(Little Chelsea)—J. S.—I. H. S.—Leone—A Constant 
Reader at Hereford—J. Robley—received. 





Erratum.—No. 568, p. 679, Ist col. 23 lines from the 
bottom, for ‘‘ Some are insectivorous, like the Oryctero- 
pus and Myrmecophaga, among the other Mammalia,” 
read “‘ Some are’ insectivorous, as the Cheropus and 
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TIN. . Professor Key, AS M. 
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ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATUR -Prof. Pepoli. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. rie ay Mr. Wittich, 
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NATURAL PHIL SOPHY and AST NOMY..Prof. Szlvester. 
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HISTORY - Professor the Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D. 
CIVIL E ENGIN ,EERING—Professors De Morgan, Graham, and 





In Evglish _ at Geology, Geography, Statistics, and Political 
Economy, and Sanscrit, the Professors ips are at present vacant, 
‘A Professor of Law will be oF appointed early in the Session, 


Students of this College. us one of the Institutions connected 
by Royal C) perver with the University of London, will be entitled 
to be examined for Degrees in Arts and Law, and for Honours, 
Exhibitions, and Scholarships, to be conferred by the Senate of 
the University 
The Matricniation Examination has been fixed for Monday, 
5th of November, 1 
The Sosuihestions for. the Degrees of B.A. and M.A. ai 
nounced to take place in mag or June, of B. 1g in November 
once a year, commons ing in 
FL. ERTY. Sc HOLARSHIPS. 
A Flaherty Scholarship of £50 per annum, tenable for four 
a. will be awarded in 1839, by Examiners to be appointed 
the Council, to the best proficient in Classics amongst the 
Students ofthe’ College under twenty years of age. e exami- 
nation will take place in the second week in October. Students 
entering in October, 1838, being in other respects qualified, will 
be admitted to competition in common with those of pree 
years. Printed copies of the regulations concerning these Scholar. 
ships, prospectuses of the classes, and any other information 
that may be <a may be obtained on application at the 
Ollice « of the Col 
JON HOPPUS, Dean of the Faculty. 
August, 1838. CHAS.C. AT KINSON. Secretary to the Council, 
, t Octo : 3a for the Faculty of Medicine commences on the 
8 t 
The Jenler School will re-open on the 25th September. 


U Biv eaetee COLLEGE, LONDON, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


Head Masters. 
paoes | H. KEY, A.M. Prof. of Latin in the College 
HENRY MALDEN. A.M. Prof. of Greek in the College. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN on ‘Tuesday, the 25th of September. 

The Session is divided into three terms—viz. from the 25th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 3rd of August. ‘The yearly payment for each 
Pupil is 15/., of which 5/. are paid in advance each term, 
hours of attendance are from a quarter-past Nine to half-past 
Three on the — _ days of the week, and to a quarter-past 
Twelve on Satu 

The subj ects taught (without extra charge) are Reading, 
Writin e properties of the most familiar qhiects, nati 
and arti fcial ; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; Ancient and Modern History ; Geography, both 
Physic af end ee Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; the = 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
Any Pupil may omit Greek and Latin, or besek « wale; sad > 
vote his whole attention to the other branches of education. 

There is a general Examination of the Pupils at the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. The discipline of 
the school is maintained without corporal punishment. 
A monthly re “na of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to bis 
Parent or Gua 
om particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 
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arder: 
The Lectures i in the Classes of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
commence on the Ist of October, those of the FACULTY OF 
ARTS on the 15th of October. 


TNIVERSITY CO LLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Mr. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master, at 
the Universit College School. RE EIVES, under the sanction 
of the Head Masters, a SELECT NUMBER of YOUNG Gky 
TLEMEN as Boarders, te be educated in the School of 
College. ‘Terms for rd and Private Tuition 45 Gotnces per 
annum. Each Pupil has a separate bed. The number being 
limited, a term's notice is required prior to removal. ‘The house 
adjoins the lay ground of the College,to which (with vermis: 
— of the Eouneil) a communication has been opened fo 
2 s’ recreation. 
Further particulars may be obtained by letter (post paid) 
addressed > Mr. Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-street, Bedford- 
square. 
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(IVIL ENGINEERING. —COURSES of 

LECTURES i in Alp of the SYSTEM of INSTRUCTION 
in the Ofices of civil ENGINEERS, will be 

ITY COLLEGE in the course of the ensuing Session. 

Evening, om ven to Nine, Mr. De Morgan, 

athema' will give Lectures and Praxes, the 

tee of which will — to teach the Application of 

ic to the Results of Algebra and Geometry.—Mr. Syl- 

Professor of Nawural Philosophy, will deliver an Elemen- 

se, pri rincipally on the Mechanics of Solid Bodies and 

ine of Heat.and their Application to the Steam Engine. 

f Professor Sylvester w given every Wednes- 

m Eight to Ten.—By attending a Course or 

tne Practical Srpetey of Professor Graham, on 

Wednesday, and Friday, from Four to Five, the Civil 

r will be exercised in the eee of Testing and 

especially as regards Mineral Substances used in the 
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Arts. 
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vb dewey may be had at the Office of the x ae and at 
enn. Taylor & voices , Booksellers to the College, ‘Gower- 
N HOPPUS Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
ARLES ATK INSON, Secretary. 
OE College, Aug. 27, 138 


O the HOLDERS of POLICIES in the 
EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY ENTITLED to 
the BONUS, due Ist of January, a | the United Kingdom Lift fe 
Severance Company —_— Soe an 
“7 of securing such Bonu 
a gentleman of 65, for | Tactenen, is entitled to a bonus of 
1,000/,, and should die previous to 1840, when the bonus becomes 
due he may secure the same to his family by the payment « | fi 
cae three o pres y premiums, at the rate Of 4l. lls. 7d. pe 
cent., or 451. 10d. half-yearly, the insured being A ds | 
credit for the - 4%. half, being the amount of premium a. 
A gentleman of 70, in like manner, may secure 1,000/., 
half-yearly premium of 6/. per cent., being 60/., with this whe | 
advantage, that, cenit | he feel inclined to continue the insur- 
ance, he can ee 80, on the same terms, for five years, and after. 
wards for life, b gy —_ full premium annually, which will 
be Be expats Seat doub Th thi ne half-yearly, as stated, or t e insurance 
may be xpire when onus of the Equitable is 
safe; this de ny be havin no claim for the half credit allowed, 
unless death shoul m previons to the bonus being secure, 
when the Scecetaenn it will be deducted from the sum insured. 
ant information will be afforded on application to Edward 
aad Resident Director, United Kingdom Life Assurance 
fee, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
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= TTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
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Instituted 1824, and Enoccpeunted by Royal Charter. 
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. B. Howlett, Esq. ( nan 
Nov.6. On the Manners, eaten, and Antiquities of the Egyp- 
tians, (illustrated with Drawings)..Dr. Taylor. 
2. Conversazione (On recent Expeditions of ag By in 
unknown Regions in Africa)... Good the 
13. 70n the Manners, Customs, and Antiquities of ‘ e Bey 
». tians (illustrated with Drawings). —_ Tay 
27. On Instantaneous Lights..H. Lewis. a, 
Dec.4. On the present State of Jerusalem.. Dr. Yo 
W. Conversazione (On the Laws of Formation). At 


isdell, Esq. 
. On the present State: of Jerusalem--Dr. ¥ Fan 
On N and its ¢ C. Fortnum, Esq. 
subscription to the Lectures by Non-Members, One Guinea 
per ann 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. SESSION 
The following COURSES of LEC r TURES will be delivered in 
this School, commencing October Ist, 1838. 
tex and Practice of Physic..Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour. 
and Practice of Surgery-.Mr. Cesar Hawkins and 


Clinical Medicine..Dr. Mecjeed, and Dr. Seymour. R 
Clinica’ ; aA rodie, Bart., ‘Mr. Cwxsar Hawkins, 
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bin: 
Materia Medica.. Dr. — nour and Dr. Macleod. 
Matery-Dr- Robert SS 

Robert Dickso: 
Medical Jurisprudence ..Dr. "Leo on d Mr. Charles F. Macaulay. 
— = and Physiology..Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry James 


Practical ron > with ienettene~ Mr. H. J. Johnson and 
r. Henry Charles Johns 
Chemistry, at the Royal Institution +» Mr. Brande and Mr. 
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The Introduct tory Adtress, on the opening of the Hospital 
Scho. will be delivered by Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., in 
the Theatre of the Hospita. aos on Monday, October Ist, at one 
oc 


The ‘Anatomical Lectures are delivered in the Anatomical 
tre in Kinnerton-street, Wilton-place. 
A Public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes will take 
place at the termination of the Session. 
Farther particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained by 
Heal to the Porter of the Hospital; to the Porter of the 
Museum; or at the Anatomical Theatre, in Kinnerton- 
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ASSOCIAT 


At the gieusnmias aoa OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Thomas Goding, mw Colon 1 W. H. Meyrick 
George A aacay Et George Wigg, Esq. or 


Direct 
Lieut.-Col. G. s Pratt Barlow |" Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
H. 8. Cafe, E John Hamilton, Esq. 
eeoere Mott, 

.G. ecniog. sq. 
Ww. M. Nurs 4. 
Thomas Perkinesa, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
ay Seaton, Eat 

ohn Simpson, Esq. 
PW. Thr — 
rupp. Esq. 

— White, Esq. 


set France 
Colonel E, zie an 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, Bsa Thomas Edward Pieler Esq. 

as John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 

Miysician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 

Blackfriars. 
a Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, eo 
Advantages offered by this Associatio 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years on 

The Profits respectively a — may be received by the 

Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 

ma or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


rsons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards. 
x tke ht (after two Annual payments) ‘of attending and 
Voting at ‘= —— Meetings. 

Premiums for all .ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a eye —- of Offices, but are such as to afford 


ample Security to thi 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


"“juearanc es falling due at Michaelmas must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days from “pot date, os they will become void. 
a 
This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 
Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices; or of the Agents Fivenshoss the Kingdom. 
F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
No. 449, West Strand, 
And No. 78, King William-street, City. 





hers . 3d. per hundred, or 21s. per 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an extensive and 
elewant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled with Envelopes, 
. 6d.—Name-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 of super- 
foe > ears rinted, for 5s.—Writii ‘apers of every Goserepion 
at wholesale prices—Superfine Bat vom Be. ee. per ream, or 
r quire, not Outsides—Note go. quire— 
Fravelliny Writing <aeee, Dispatch’ ones. Wellington Cases, in 
other leather, from 15s. 6d.—Blotting-books at Is. 6d. ; 
ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d. The most choice Selection of Bibles 
and Prayer Books in London. T he whole of the above articles 
r cent, under any house in London.—To be -had 
STOCKEN'S. 53, Quadrant, Regent-street.— Country orders 
punctually stent to. 


w published, royal 8vo. 18s. T 
HE REMAINS of the late LORD VISCOUNT 
OYSTON 
By the R HENICY ohpreny Cee adary of Well 
recone hn eer: Albemeiteerset ala aa 


ETR OP 
HE PO LITAN, 


METRO 
For OCTOBER, 
Will contain the following Original Articles : 
1. Winkle’s Journal, omitted e Chatles IL., by Mrs. C. 
in the Pickwick Papers. 
2. Father-Love, by theo” Hara | 8. shaksp are Pancieo—Fertia 
and Joanna Baillie. 
9. atehesreetie al Sketches, 


by Mrs. Crawfo 
10. The Beautiful Dead, by R. 


russia an 








Family. 

3. Mind aa Style, by an Irish 
Barrister. 

4. Deception, a Tale, by Mrs. 


itt. 
ll. The Memories of Song, b: 
Mrs. Abdy. e 


12. Mems in the Mediterra- 
nean, by Launcelot Lam- 
rey. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary —, ke. &e. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, C t 
square. 


y. 
5. Veniee and its Dependen- 
cie 


. Memoirs of a Cadet. 
.: The Courtier of the Reign | 








3, Great Marlborough-street, September 


M* COLBURN'S = PUBLICATIONS. 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. 
A NOVEL. 
Edite MISS LA NDON, 
Authoress of” “Atha Churchill &c. 3vols. 
A GUIDE a =e SPAS OF GERMANY. 
GRANVILLE. 


New AND Gennsek yes in 1 vol. with 38 Illustrations, 
price pee bound, 


MR.THEODORE HOOK’S ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Forming the New Volume of CoLsurn’s Mopern Nove ists, 
600 pages, 2 —— only 6s. bound. 


LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with —_ 24s. bound. 


MR. URQUEART’S parm IN THE EAST. 
28s 


2 vols. 8vo 


SIR J. E. ALEXANDER’ Ss ag ia IN THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA, IN 1837, 
Under the mess! = the British Gorepeaeun and the Royal 


eographic al Society. 
is. post 8vo. wi Mlustrations, 21s . bound. 





Money Calbae Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ROYAL HUNT. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her 
Majesty's Printsellers and Publishers, 6, Pall Mall, have 
the honour to announce the publication of the MEETING of 
HER MAJESTY’S STAG UNDS on_ASCOT HEATH, 
celebrated guereved, in p maesotiante by F. Bromley, from the 
celebrated Picture by P. Grant, Esq., for the Earl of Chester- 
d. The proofs before letters are now ready we weiner 
Just published, i in 18mo. price 7s. 6d. c 
SHORT-HAND DICTIONARY; or, Com- 
rote Key for translating Short-hand Writing, as practised 
sent ees being an Exposition ofall the 
nglish La nguage, divested of Vowels, and other- 
wise contracted i fSccording ¢ ‘0 the Rules of Stenographic Ortho- 
aphy: ve For the use Ps Students and Practical Short-hand 


vendon: Uaapkin Marshall, & Co. 


ready, oO are: revised, 
HE DIxk AN ENNUYEE. 
Mrs. S#, Author of 
‘Characteristics a Women,’* Lives ‘of Female Sovereigns,” &c. 
‘his popular volume, apart from its other merits, is one of 
the most interesting guides we possess for the Continental 
tourist.” — Metropolita 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library § Conduit-street. 
7, Pa Sorneeten-eOw. 
ley & Putnam have just published 
1, (NHE “iis TORY and TOPOGRAPHY of 
the REPUBLIC of TEXAS. 12m 
2. Parker's Tour in the Far West; with a Map. 
12mo. 
- Bush’s Notes on the Book of Joshua. 12mo, 


. Conspiracy of the Spaniards against Venice. 
18mo. 
Yankee Notions. By Timothy Titterwell. 18mo. 











5. 
6. The American Monthly Magazine, for August. 
7. The Knickerbocker, for July and August. 


On the Ist October will be published, printed on imperial quarto 
paper, elegantly bound, and illustrated by 
FIFTEEN FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

Price 1. ls. 6d.; or with Proof, bmapenions of the Plates on 


"India paper, price 2/, 12s 
H AMA AN T H; 

A MISCELLANY of ORIGINAL PROSE and VERSE, 
caeden by some of the most Distinguished Poets and Tale- 
writers of the 34 7 

ted by T. K. HERVEY, Esq 
The Publishers Seve spared neither pains nor expense in their 
determination to produce ONE OF THE RICHEST amon t the 
InLustratev Books of the Season, and have succeesed in 
giving a new and additional value to the PicTrorRiAL PORTION 
of the Volume by securing, in the LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
the aid of a List of Writers whose names before the public 
area guarantee vat once for the VARIED and CHARACTERISTIC 
nature of its contents. 
The following are some of the 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME, 

Elizabeth Barrett. 
Caroline Bowles. 
The Rev. ba Lisle Bowles. 
7 W. H. Brookfield. 

‘ Chorley (Author of} $ 





Mary Howitt. 
Pousies Jerrold. 
heridan Knowles 
James Mc Montgomery (Sheffield), 


Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Horace Smith (Author of the 
* Rejected Addresses,’ *Bram- 


‘onti"). 
Berry Cornwall. 
Allan Cunningham. 
‘The Rev. Thomas Da’ 
Ebenezer Elliott taather of 
Corn-Law Rhymes’). etye fiouse," &c.) 
E. Mt Fitzgerald. Charles S ae. 
John Graham (Author of ‘A| T. F. Tri 
Vision of Fair Sprites,’ &c.) Charies Winitehoad (Author of 
H. Harrison (Author of} * The Solita 
“Tales of a Physician’) 
A few Large Sets of the Plates will be takes off on India paper, 
price 2/. 2s. in a Portfo! 
London: A. n: Baily & Co. — ‘Cornhill. 
‘ ew Burlinzton-street, Septem 
M* BENTLEY S NEW PUBLICAT IONS. 
I. 
ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT 
EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and other Plates. 


II. 
CAPT. GLASCOCK’S NEW NOVEL, 
LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS, 
3vols. With ILtustrations by Gkorce CruiksHANK. 


Ill. 
SIR JOHN ROSS'S 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 








Iv. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK OF FICTION, 
A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 
“ This is without doubt the best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels," 
Spectator. 


v. 
RAIKES’S VISIT TO THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 
1 vol. Svo. 12s, 
“ This work gives us some very curious and interesting pic- 
tures of the society of St. Petersburgh. and abounds with anec- 
dotes of the + & al a of that capital.’’— Times, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Paice Six Susetine ° eage ENTIRE WORK, EMBELLISHED 
*,* The foll Po al tar Works of Piet by Capt. Marryat, 
e following Popular Works of Fiction, ‘a a 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr. g Popular Works " Bulwer, Bart. Mr.G.P. 
R. gone, i Mr. Morier, &c., have Nately been ‘included in this 
bile 
CAPT! TAIN. BLAKE; OR, MY cBS Rings OWN. 
LIFE KME. 


ZOHRAB THE POSTAGE. T REV ey AN. 
PETER SIMPLE. 

NEWTON RATT UN 'THe REEPER 
PAC HA OF MANY TALES. DSHIPMAN EAS 
DARNLEY. PHILIP. UousTuS: 
ROOKWOOD. JAPHET_IN § SEARCH OF A 
ro CLIFFORD. % ER, & 

* A List of all the Works in ‘The Standard” Novels’ may 

now be had of ~ Booksellers. 





Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Hor Majesty.) 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











MADEIRA i in in 1834; with an Appendix, illus- 


trative of the Histery 9 of Ly island, Climate, Wines, and 
other Information up to the Y. 


y JO HN DRIVER. 
2mo. vi. éd, cloth lettered. 
___ London: Lan ee: J. F. Cannell. 


OM Ti in one’ 4 
RUTHS FRO E WEST INDIES; its 
Social Habits and Customs ;—the result of Fase Years’ 
Observation on the Windward and Leeward Islan 
y Capt. STUDHOLME HODGSON, — 
Her Majesty's 19th —o, of Foot. 
“Sworn to no party, of no sect a 
I can’t be silent, and I will not The? *— Pope. 
. London: William Ball, Paternoster-row. 
Published this day, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
THREE EXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF 


E ASTERN AUSTRALIA; comprising an 
Account of the Discovery, 
STRALIA  PELIX, 
And umes Account oft oe Colony of 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 





With a General Map and Ninety Stren, some coloured, 
from original yy of the Inhabitants, Scenery, Geology, 
Natural History, & 

By Major. L- “MITCHELL, F.G.S. and M.R.G.S 

“Major Mitchell’s, on the survey of done Australia, i is the 
most important, in seonee to that country, that has yetissued 
from the press. "—Heral 

T. & W. Soave, 29, New Bond-street. 


~~ PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF 
ao’ ERNMENT. 
Now ready. in royal 4to. Part 4, (Mammalia, Part 2,) Price los. 
MuE ZOOLOGY. of the VOYAGE of H.M.S 
BEAGLE, under the Command of Captain ErrERcy. RN. 
during the Years | 1836. Edited 4 yt oe y 
CHARL iis DARWIN, Esq. c. GS, 
Naturalist to the E Kpedition, 
Comprising highly-tinished representations of the most novel 
and interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the 
oyage of the Beagle. with descriptive Letterpress, and a 
general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of South 


America, 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
Just pales d, Second Series, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s, boards, 
Z INGDOM SERMONS. Second Series. 


Or, Sermons on. the Accidents: I. Of the Subject; 11. Of 
the Relations : of the » Kingdom of God in Christ 
By JOHN PRING G B.A. late Curate of Bitton, &e, 
by the same Author, 
Kingdom Sermons, First Series. 
price 12s. boards. 

3. Christian Mode of Thinking and Doing; or, 
the Mystery of the Kingdom of God in Christ, thoroughly dis- 
cussed and recommended. In two Parts. I. Of the Subject; 
Il. Of the Relations: 5 of the Kingdom of God in Christ. 3 vols. 


8vo. price 30s. boar 
London: w hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








2. 1 vol. 8vo. 





| ama and SONGS, Humorous and Satirical. 
By ALEXANDER RODGER. 6s. 

There is no poet of the present day who tunes the Doric 
pipe of Scotland more sweetly.”"— Edinburgh Obserp 





Behave yoursel before folk’ is admirable—equal t to anything 
of the kind in Burns.””—Blackwood's Mag 

“He inherits the sweetness of Tannahill, with mate vigewr 
and greater depth of humour and observation.’ Scotsn 

Glasgow: David Robertson. Edinburgh: Oliver "ae “Boyd. 
London : Longman & Co. : and Simpkin, Marshall, zt 


On October |, in fep. 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. 
7c r ' 
A N ESSAY on PROBABILI TIES. ‘ond on 
oe r Application to Life Contingencies and. Insurance 
Othces. USTUS DE MORGAN, of Trinity College, 
Cambrids ba Fae wes of Mathematics in University College ; 
and Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Societ 
Being Vol, 107 of the Caninet CycLop ‘EDIA. 
. _ Published Sept. 1, : : 
Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain, Vol. 3. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor 
a«® A detailed Catal ogue of the Cabinet atiaaenae may be 
had of any Bookseller. 


Under the ae nee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowle 








iN day, October 2, wil »e publis . 
— PEN NY MAGAZINE, Part TXXV IIL., 
Price 6d. 

six Volumes of the Penny Magazine have been completed, and 
may be had pelformiy bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each, except 
Volume 1, which i 

THE PENNY CY CLOPADI A, Part LXIX. 1s. 6d. 

The Twelfth Volume is also post published, and may be had 
(with any of the preceding Volumes), price 7s. 6d. each, uni- 
nly bound in cloth, through 4 Bookseller. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Vol. V., Part II., price 3s. 
sue of the Penny Cyclopedia, in Half-v olumes, nas been 
ken, as by this arrans gement new Subscribers, by a 

veriodi cal outlay, will be enabled to complete the 
yuh taneously with the Purchasers of the current Edition. 

STICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EM- 

. R. M‘CULLOCH. 
Part V. price 5s, 











Second Edition, corrected 
Part IV. completed the First 


ill be completed in Eight Parts, forming two 
inted octavo Volumes 
Chi are s Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 





1 Monday. October 2. will be published, 










r HE ‘QU ARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
RT X., price 5s. to be completed in about 16 Monthly 

Parts, Ps. 1g Four han dsome Volumes. ‘The +4 and Second 

Volur € been - npleted, and may be had, bound in 


ice M ch. 
BICrORT AL 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XX. Price Tt he Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbe 

he Vie Value is publi ished, handsomely bound in cloth, 


t comes down to the end of the Reign of 
Pict SH Mis D II., and contains upwards of 500 Wood-cut Illus- 
trations 
THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part V Ul. price 2s., to be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits equtained 
in Part VII1. are—Penn, Addison, Marlborough, and Wren. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A New Tranglation, by E. W. LANE, with numerous Wood-cut 
Jinsivetions. after Designs by WwW. HARV babel Part VI. price 
To be completed in Three V 
“Thi E JOURNAL OF =~ sratisiteaL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. No. VI. pri 
London: Charles Knight 4 ‘Co. Ludgate-street. 








Just published, in royal 8vo. price 1. 1s. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DEVELOPE THE 
A W oO F $8 T O R M §, 


by means of Facts, arranged according to Time and Place, 3 

ond be ence to point out a Cause for the VARIABLE WINDS, 

ith the View to vrastionl Use in Navigation. Illustrated by 

Charts and Woodcu' 

By Lieut. Bs mee Wy. REID, C.B.., of the Bove | Muginsens., 
Published by John Weale, 59, High H 


MRS. CHILD'S MOTHER’S OWN BOOK. 
In one vol. royal 32mo. bound, gilt edges, price 2s. 
THE M etek +, 4 OWN BOOK. 
CHILD, 
Author of True ¢ Girl’ s Own Book.” 
The 9th edit. corrected and revised. 

“ Do you ask, then, what will educate _— son? Your ex- 
ample will educate him; your conversation; the business he 
sees you transact ; the likings and dislikings you express,—these 
will qeeete him ; the society you live in will educate him.”— 


Mrs. bau! 
London ante d for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksell ers. eondind es 


MRS. CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
In one Pocket Volume, price 2s. bound, gilt edges, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated to 
those who are not ashamed of Boonemy. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of ‘ The Mother s Book,’ * The Girl’s Own Book 
The isth edition, corrected and arranged by the pow Boog to 
which are added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune.’ 
This little work is reprinted at the tee Dida of a highly- 
| a member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. The best proof of its value is the success of the 
work : 56,000 copies have been sold in this country alone, 
London: ian for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be Dre procured, by order, from all other Booksellers in the United 
ingdom. 


HE PEACE of ROME. To which is added, 

a SERIOUS DISSUASIVE from POPERY. BISHOP 
HALL, A new edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Two hundred and fifty copies of this ‘Treatise have been struck 

off se perately to complete former Editions of Bishop Hall's 

Works; oe. newer ome’ having never before been i 











= 
SECOND EDITION, aye nw a REDUczp, 
ay, 8vo. post, 
ROVERBIAL P it t ‘TOSOPRy. 
é poe OF THOUGHTS AND Ee Bees 
br) MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. M. 
Joseph Rickerby, ee King W illiai 








INTS on LIGHT rs SHADOW, CON. 


POSITION, &c. as applicable to Landscape. 


20 Plates, containing 83 Examples, executed in the 
eqved poe oiGole tints. tS: AMU on PROUT, sak 
‘ainter in Water Colours in nary to Her 

cloth lettered, price 2/. 2s. - ajesty. P. tte, 


London: Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 


WILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY, 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. boa 
‘he ~ FASOUHIAL SYSTEM: an ¥-* to 
English Church 
By BERRY. a vILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
irate of Bransgore, Hants. 
*,* To this on the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas has been 
adjtidged, by the Kev. Dr. Dealtry, and the Rev. Prof. Schole. 


Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch: 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. ° urchyard, and 








Just published, in medium 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE SINGING-MASTER; 2nd Edition, re. 


~y Ts corrected, containing, 


No. 1. First  Lamens in Singing and the Notation, 
of Was Price 2 
. Rodiments of the Science of Harmony, 
Fe 32 


No. 3. First Class Tune-Book. Price 1s. 6d. 
No. 4. Second Class Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d, 
No. 5. Hymn Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 





Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. Sold 
also i ovello, Dean-street, So o; and Simpkin, Ma. 
Gor Stationers ‘-hall-court. 


shall 





in Hi one o 
HE E N’ riRE WORKS of BISHOP HALL. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. 12s. each. 
His Hard Texts. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. 
Contemplations. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 4s. 
The remaining Volumes of Hall’s Works will be finished in 
October and November. 
LETTER to his PARISHIONERS on the 
USE of the ATHANASIAN CRE a, with Fiuplenetie 
Notes and Scriptural Proo By WALTER RQUH ‘Alt 
ig te 2 8vo. ls. An inferior Edition for atabetion 4s. 


per dozen 
HE EARLY LIFE and PROFESSIONAL 
hh — “yg BISHOP HOBART. With a Preface, contain- 
of the Church in America. WALTE R 
Fxrau Mae HOOK, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. svc 
e whole of the profits derived from this_ Publication will 
be given Lee the” Theologic al Seminary of New Yor 
Oxf : D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


UIZOTS HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION from the ACCESSION of CHARLES L 
Trapelated from the French by LOUISE H. R. COUTIER. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


NUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. 2nd edition. 8vo. hoards, 9s. 
C HRONOLOGICAL TABLES of the 
HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. By which all the 
great Events, Civil, Religious, and Literary, of the Various Na- 
tions of the World, are, for every Century, placed under the 
eye of the reader at once, so that he may compare the Condition 
pa Progress in Civilisation of the Various States at any Epoch. 
Folio, cloth back, 5s. 
Ancient History, on the same plan, 9s. 

Considering the quantity and arrangement of the information 
they contain, these publications vie in cheapness with any of 
the present da ‘4 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


ISTORICAL RESEARCHES into the POLI- 
TICS, INTERCOURSE, and TRADE ofthe PRINCIPAL 
NATIONS of ANTIQUITY. ‘Translated from the German of 
A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor of History in the University of 
Gottingen. be ith general ‘litles, Maps, and Pilates. 6€vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 4l. 5s. 6 reas ‘ ; 
A new E dition of the African Nations, with Addi- 
tions, Life of the — and Index, is just published, price 1/. 10s, 
Greece, 10s. 6d. 

“A work ‘of the very highest rank among those with which 
modern Germany has enriched the literatute of Europe.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

“We Look upon him as having bre: athed a new life into the 
dry bones of ancient history.”"— Edinburgh Review. 

The most agreeable, if not the most refeund, of German 
writers on Antiquity.”—Foreign Quarterly Review 

“One of the most valuable acquisitions made 0 our historical 
stores since ~< ae of Gibbon.”"— Atheneum, 

e following by the same Author, ce 

ISTORIC AL TREAT ISES: The Politica 
Consequences of the Reformation—The Rise, Progress, 
and Practical Influence of Political Theories—The Rise and 
Growth of the Continental interests of Great Britain. 8vo. lds. 


“MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of Schools and Private Tuition. Foolscap 
2s 


















a ing with exact information in every line. Its object is 
to give acontinuous geographical description of. the countries 
which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory.”’—Spectator. 

“An excellent and most useful little volume, and admi rably 
adapted for the use of schools and private instruction.”’"— Literary 


Gazette. 
MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
loth, 15s. 

“WwW segue er remember to have seen a work in which so much 
useful knowledge ag condensed into so small a compass. 
North American Revi 

MANUAL: of the HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE ope its COLONIES, to the Fall of Napoleon. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 4. 


8vo. 





and m work.”"—Encycl. Metro paene. 
Oxford; D. "Ae Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, Lond: 





SPLENDIDLY-ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF FAIRY 
TALES. 
Just poe E in 6 volumes, TR 15s., or 2s. 6d. 
HE ILD’S FAIRY LIBRARY, 
with 600 > nezevings from aioe by Johannot, Granville 
Gigoux, Epapone, Se. 

* One of the nicest iittle books ever issued for the delight and 
benefit of little readers."” Court Journal.—Delightful tales = 
trated with abundant engravings of first-rate excellence.” 
ing Chronicle.—“* The appearance of this work will Satis ee the 
ae ond and the school-roum.” Spectator. 

ondon: Joseph Thomas ; sold by Tegg & Son; and Simpkio 
oO. 





With the Magazines, price Is. 


HE SUNBEAM, Part VIIL Containing Oi. 
ginal Court Anecdotes, illustrative of the Private 
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On the FIRST of NOVEMBER will be published, 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, 


PART I. price Qs. 6d. or 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Dr. Drakz, in the Prefatory Essay to his ‘Memorials of Shakspeare,’ points attention to a want which every general 
reader has long felt : ‘It is devoutly to be wished that an Edition of Shakspeare were undertaken, which, whilst in the notes 
it expunged all that was trifling, idly controversial, indecorous, and abusive, should, at the same time, retain every interesting 
disquisition, though in many instances remodelled, rewritten, and condensed; nor fearing to add what farther research, under 
the guidance of good taste, might suggest.” 


Such an Edition of Shakspeare as Dr. Drake has here so judiciously described, it will be endeavoured that the ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspeare’ shall supply. 


But, in addition to the literary illustrations of Shakspeare that may be supplied by judicious research and careful selection, 
there is a vast storehouse of materials yet unemployed, that may, with singular propriety, be used for adding both to the infor. 
mation and the enjoyment of the readers of our great poet—we mean Pictorial Illustrations. We have embellished editions of 
Shakspeare, out of number, that attempt to represent the incidents of his scenes and translate his characters into portraits for 
the eye—with greater or less success ;—but we have no edition in which the aid of Art has been called in to give a distinctnes 
to the conceptions of the reader by representing the REatitiEs upon which the imagination of the poet must have rested. Of these 
Pictorial Illustrations many, of course, ought to be purely antiquarian ;—but the larger number of subjects offer a combination 
of the beautiful with the real, which must heighten the pleasure of the reader far more than any fanciful representation, however 
skilful, of the incidents of the several dramas. 


In the Designs and engraving of the Wood-cuts the most eminent artists will be employed. 


The Notes will embrace every subject that appears necessary to be investigated for the complete information of the reader, 
The almost endless variety of objects presented in the text will call for the best assistance that the Editor can procure from 
gentlemen conversant with particular departments. The various readings and the glossarial notes will be presented at the foot of 
each page; whilst the fuller annotations will be appended to each Act. An Introductory Notice will be prefixed to each Play, 
which will point out—1. The Historical Facts,—the real or imaginary incidents,—and the complete Stories or detached passages 
in works of imagination,—from either of which the plot of the Drama, or any portion of it, is supposed to be derived ;—2. The 
evidence which exists to established the date when the Play was written. At the end of each Play Supplementary Notices will be 
given, the object of which will be to exhibit—1.'The Period and the Locality of the Drama, with an account of the materials 
from which the local illustrations have been derived ;—2. The Costume of the Drama, in which Notice will be introduced Wood- 
cuts, copied from ancient MSS. or Books, that may exhibit the authentic Costume of the place and of the period which the Poet 
had in his mind ;—3. The Music of the Drama, in which the original airs of Shakspeare’s exquisite songs will, as far as possible, 
be given,—with an account of the later Musical Compositions that have been adapted to the Poet’s words. 


In this edition the Comedies and Tragedies will be published, as nearly as can be’ascertained, in the order in which they 
were written, but in separate classes ; and the Histories according to the order of events. Whilst this arrangement is preserved 
with reference to the completion of the work in volumes, a necessary variety will be’ offered in the periodical publication of 
Plays taken from each of the three classes, as for example :— 


Part 1.—TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA...........eee00+2 ComeEpy. 
B—KING JOHN ...ccccccccccccccccsccccccccctscscocccs MISTORY. 
3.—ROMEO AND JULIET .......... es ecceceseceeeeees TRAGEDY. 
The Plays will oceupy Thirty-seven Parts. The entire work, including Shakspeare’s Sonnets and other Poems, and a Life of 


Shakspeare, with local Illustrations, as well as other introductory matter, will extend to Forty-two Parts. The ultimate arrange 
ment will be as follows :— 

Lire eeeeteoeeeeveeeeeeeeeee eevee eeee 2 

COMEDIES ..cccccccccccccccccccece xi} Parts, 2 Vols. 

ee ee ee Se 1 Vol. 

WORMED dccccscccsiccec<acecees Oe 

ee SE TE. Sanccandeccaconce.. at 2 Vols. 


42 Parts. 5 Vols. 
A more fully detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had of every Bookseller. 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. LUDGATE STREET. 


London: Jamzs Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 14, Welli treet North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold bya 
Booksellers and Newsvenders--Agents: for ScoTLaND, Messrs. Bell Bradfate, Edinburgh; and D. pbell, lasgow 3—for he mming, Dublin, 
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